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N any attempt to measure a man and 
] determine his size and force, it is 
essential that he be taken in his native sur- 
roundings, and compared, not with alien 
types and times, but with his own fellows ; 
with the facts and forces which surround 
him and make for or against him. Fanciful 
speculations as to what Alexander the 
Great would have accomplished had he 
been in the place of the first Napoleon 
teach nothing and help no one. While it 
is not difficult to determine the compara- 
tive value of the ethical systems of Con- 
fucius and Socrates, yet, in measuring the 
men themselves, each must be taken in his 
own home, and his stature estimated by his 
ability to mould thought, purpose, and life 
there. In much the same way the reader 
of this sketch of one of the most honoured 
and distinguished of modern Chinese 
should study him in his native environ- 
ment, and, so far as may be possible, from 
a Chinese point of view. It is idle to con- 
trast him, for example, with the great 
friend of his later years, General Grant, 
or to measure the one by the other. It is 
extremely probable that General Grant 
would, as a Chinese, have accomplished 
nothing ; and the great Oriental states- 
man who survives him would have been 
equally a failure in America. 

His Excellency Li-Hung-Chang was 
born in a small city in the province of An- 
Huei, which lies in the centre of China; 
in 1822. His parents belonged to an 
ordinary family of the middle class. In 
his early days he pursued the usual course 
of Chinese study, and, so far as is known, 
gave no evidence of pre-eminence over 
his associates. He took the several pro- 
vincial examinations, as other young men 
did, and gave the first sign of special 
ability when, at the final triennial ex- 
amination, held at Peking, he passed with 
such honours as secured him admission to 
the Han-Lin College, which carries with 
it immediate official employment and an 
assurance of rapid promotion. 
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The first public appearance of Li in 
which he attracted in any measure the 
notice of men of the Western world, or 
came into contact with them, was in con- 
nection with the Tai-Ping rebellion. As 
governor of a province which was the 
scene of the bloodiest battles between the 
rebels and the imperial troops, he took the 
field in person, and in his conduct of 
the campaign showed that, although his 
training and experience had been along 
purely civil lines, he yet possessed military 
abilities of a high order. Immediately 
subordinate to him was a body of men 
known among foreigners as ‘‘ Ward’s 
Corps,” but dignified by a Chinese title 
of which the English equivalent i is ‘“* The 
Ever-Victorious Army.” This body was 
composed of Chinese troops, drilled and 
equipped in modern style, and officered by 
foreigners. It was originally organised 
and raised to a high state of efficiency 
by an American named Ward, who 
had many of his countrymen associated 
with him in minor positions in the 
corps. After the death of General Ward, 
Gordon, but then an unknown Major in an 
English regiment stationed at Shanghai, 
was detached, and permitted to take com- 

mand of the corps. There appears to 
have been almost constant friction between 
Governor Li and Major Gordon. The latter 
repeatedly resigned, and as_ repeatedly 
resumed command. In certain letters of 
Major Gordon to friends, and to his 
official superiors, which have been pub- 
lished, he complains that Governor Li 
evidently desired to make every possible 
use of his foreign subordinate, but would 
never give him his confidence ; and that 
while Li was willing that the foreign- 
drilled corps should do its full share of 
fighting, he was careful to claim more 
than the full share of the credit for 
his own Chinese troops. 

Without attempting to decide upon the 
justice of these charges, it should be said 
that Governor Li was well aware that, 
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with the single exception of Major Gor- 
don himself, the foreign officers in the 
Ward corps were fighting, not for the sake 
of patriotism or glory, but for dollars. 
They were not of the best class of 
foreigners. They were often insubordinate, 
mutinous, and not a few of them had 
deserted to the rebels; some, indeed, 
having deserted, returned and been for- 
given, only to repeat the same routine a 
second and even a third time. And 
Governor Li never forgot a fact of which 
Major Gordon often reminded him, that 
the latter was, first, last, and always, a 
British officer; that his sole loyalty was 
due to the Queen; and that, while he 
laboured for what he considered to be 
the best interests of China, those interests 
were never allowed to hold more than 
a secondary or subordinate position in his 
mind. He had no sympathy with the idea, 
‘* China for the Chinese,” which dominated 
Li’s thoughts and purposes, but looked at 
every question from the standpoint of a 
British subject. It is not to be wondered 
at that under such circumstances Governor 
Li used Major Gordon, but did not give 
him his confidence. 

The military skill shown by Li in the 
suppression of the Tai-Ping rebellion and 


in crushing out the last scattered bands 


of the insurgents, and the energy, good 
sense, and administrative ability manifested 
by him in restoring order and prosperity 
to the devastated districts, largely increased 
his influence at Court, and made his pro- 
motion to the highest offices in the State 
a certainty. 

It was not, however, until the summer 
of 1870 that the pressure-of events induced 
the Chinese Government to summon Li 
to the high post which until recently he 
has continuously held, and where he has 
been, in the eyes of the Western world, at 
once the exponent and leader of progress 
in China. A fearful massacre had occurred 
at Tientsin in June of that year, in which 
the lives of twenty-three foreigners, includ- 
ing the French Consul and his wife, had 
been taken under circumstances of pecu- 
liar atrocity, and, as was well known, with 
the connivance and open encouragement 
of the highest local authorities of the city. 
The Viceroy of the province was Tseng-Kuo- 
Fan, one of the ablest of Chinese statesmen, 
and the patron, instructor, and lifelong 
friend of Li-Hung-Chang. He was broken 
in health because of advancing years and 
of continuous and exhausting service to 
his country. He was unequal to the task of 
satisfying the demands of foreign Govern- 
ments for punishment and reparation for 
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massacre and restoring order; and, at 
his own request and suggestion, he was 
transferred to a less arduous post, and his 
pupil, Li, was appointed Viceroy of Chihli 
in his stead. ‘This viceroyalty, though the 
least lucrative of any in the empire, is the 
most sought after and the most honourable 
of any, since the capital is located within 
its limits, and hence the Viceroy becomes 
guardian of the person of his Imperial 
Majesty. Tientsin, distant eighty - five 
miles from Peking, is the seaport of the 
capital, though situated not upon the sea, 
but upon a navigable river ; and here, since 
the massacre of 1870, has been located the 
residence of the Viceroy. 

This office, nowever honourable, is still 
purely local, and would, by itself, have 
given to Li neither the scope nor oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the great abilities 
of which he is possessed. He has held, 
in point of fact, four offices almost con- 
tinuously since 1870, of which the, vice- 
royalty is by far the le ast in importance. 
They are as follows: Viceroy of Chihli, 
Secretary to the Grand Council of State, 
Superintendent of Foreign Trade for the 
Northern Ports, and Superintendent of 
Coast Defence for the Northern District. 
In addition to and continuous with these 
he has held various other offices—such, 
for example, as Senior Guardian of the 
Heir - Apparent — which, being mainly 
honorary, and important only as marks of 
imperial favour, need not be considered 
here. 

A moment’s consideration will show the 
enormous burden of responsibility thus 
placed upon the shoulders of one man 
under the Chinese system, whose duties 
legislative, executive, judicial, military, 
and naval are commonly combined and 
often confused. It will also serve to 
exhibit the almost limitless range of 
opportunity afforded for the exercise of 
his powers. As Secretary to the Grand 
Council of State, all questions of national 
import, whether referring to the internal 
administration of affairs, the outlying 
dependencies of the empire, or the foreign 
policy of the Government, came under his 
review, required his study, and called for 
decision at his hands. It was Li’s duty to 
prepare the roads for the burial of a dead 
Emperor in 1875, and to give counsel and 
aid in resistance to F rench encroachments 
in Cochin China in 1883; to attend to the 
transport of four sticks of timber from the 
sea to Peking, where they were to serve 
as lantern-poles in the Temple of Heaven, 
in 1880; and in the same year to adjust 
the Kuldja question, which at the time 











threatened to bring on war between China 
and Russia ; to receive the complaint of a 
Vice-Consul that he had been called bad 
names by a naughty boy in the street, 
and soothe his wounded feelings, and turn 
from that to the question of succe ssion to 
the imperial throne. 

As Superintendent of Foreign Trade for 
the Northern Ports, Li’s opportunities and 
responsibilities were hardly less than those 
barely hinted at above. All questions of 
commercial intercourse, of treaty interpret- 
ation, and of regulations for traffic under 
the treaties came to him as a matter of 
course. ‘Treaty-making itself formed no 
inconsiderable portion of his duties, and it 
is probable that within the quarter of a 
century since his appointment to Tientsin, 
he has concluded more treaties than the 
Chinese Foreign Office at Peking ; while it 
is practically certain that his advice has 
been sought, and in a large degree followed, 
in regard to every such convention nego- 
tiated by the latter body. 

In his position as Superintendent of 
Coast Defence for the northern half of 
the empire, Li-Hung-Chang found himself 
practically forced to play the rdle of 
creator, and here he doubtless found his 


responsibilities and opportunities most 
thoroughly in line with his tastes. Unless 


account be taken of a few earthworks 
mounted with antique guns, valuable only 
to a collector of relics of a past age, and 
of an immense number of harmless war- 
junks, nothing existed that could be called 
a defence of the most vital part of the 
empire. Everything was to be built up 
from the foundation. And the only limita- 
tion to the opportunity of the superin- 
tendent was his own exceedingly limited 
knowledge of modern military and naval 
systems, the total absence of trained sub- 
ordinates qualified to aid and advise him, 
and the fact that the exceedingly liberal 
allowance of funds placed within his 
control for these purposes still was 
exhaustible. 

Such were the duties, briefly outlined, 
which “the great Viceroy” took upon his 
shoulders when, more than a quarter of a 


century ago, he obeyed the command of 


his impe rial master, and established him- 
self at Tientsin. The mere mention of 
such widely diversified and enormous 
labours appears sufficient to convince any 
person of their impracticability during an 
ordinary lifetime when undertaken by a 
single individual, even though every cir- 
cumstance were unqualifiedly favourable. 
That anything of accom- 
plished implies an superhuman 
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versatility of talent, a capacity for labour 
without rest, a power of organisation and 
an executive ability almost without limit. 
Compared with such a task the labours 
of Hercules sink into the merest child’s 
play. 

It must not be imagined that Li carried 
on his patriotic efforts without opposition. 
He was hampered, interfered with, and 
deceived on every hand. Superstition, 
ignorance, self-interest, and hostile politi- 
cal influence, each singly, or all in com- 
bination, were brought to bear against 
him and his plans. Some of his own 
subordinates were incompetent to perform 
the duties intrusted to them because of 
ignorance. Others sold their opinion to 
the highest bidder, and, having received 
their price, delivered this bought advice to 
their superior. And still others, having 
failed to secure a purchaser of their 
favour, either wilfully misused or mali- 
ciously destroyed the articles bought, 
and then reported upon them as having 
been originally worthless. 

Nor, if one is to speak with candour and 
fairness, can the native subordinates of the 
Viceroy be held alone responsible for the 
difficulties placed in his way. Foreigners 
engaged to enter the Chinese service at 


high salaries, and for a term of years, 
5 ¢ 

proved, on reaching their post of duty, 

to have such extremely lordly views as 


to render their employment impossible. 
Combinations, either selfish or dishonest, 
were formed among foreigners or natives, 
or both, by which the mind of the Vice- 
roy was poisoned against other foreigners 


invited to enter his service, and who 
were both honest and competent, with 
the result that their employment was 


prevented. And a similar course was often 
and successfully pursued to destroy the 
effect of sound and judicious advice given 
by those not in the Viceroy’s service, 
whose only object was to render him 
friendly and unselfish aid. Still others, 
both native and foreign, who were actuated 
by no improper motives, yet lacked the 
courage to give sound advice which might 
prove unpalatable, and took what they 
thought the safer for themselves, 
that of encouraging and confirming the 
Viceroy in mistaken ideas. 

Two or three illustrations of the opposi- 
tion, difficulties, and dishonesty which 
surrounded Li may be of interest. Only 
those are recited which have come within 
the immediate knowledge of the writer of 
this article. The Viceroy having placed 
expensive machinery in the Kai-Ping coal- 
mines, with a view to furnish supplies of 
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coal for the naval and mercantile marine, 
a high official at Peking appealed to the 
throne, asking that the mines might be 
closed, and the Viceroy held guilty and 
punished for sacrilege, upon the ground 
that the extraction of coal by micas 
disturbed the bones of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s ancestors, then calmly reposing in 
the imperial cemetery, some forty miles 
distant from the mines. Another official, 
upon a different occasion, besought the 
Emperor to command Li to cease all his 
modern innovations, and to report himself 
for punishment, upon the ground that the 
introduction by him of foreign arts and 
appliances had angered the imperial dragon, 
thus causing the unusually heavy rains of 
that summer, which had resulted in floods, 
with large loss of property and life. 

And it will do no harm to say that the 
adoption of modern ways and implements 
has not always been devoid of ludicrous 
results. The writer will not soon forget 
one instance of this. The Viceroy had 


provided himself with a military band of 


Chinese musicians, who had been patiently 
drilled and taught by an American musi- 
cian until they could play a considerable 
range of martial and miscellaneous foreign 
music with a fair measure of success. One 
bright afternoon in midwinter the Viceroy 
came to an hotel in Tientsin to call upon 
the writer. His Excellency came in his 
official chair, preceded and followed by a 
military escort of cavalry and infantry, his 
entire staff mounted, 
red umbrellas and other insignia of rank, 
the whole extensive cortége being led by 
the Chinese military band. Banners 
waved ; uniforms, swords, and gun-barrels 
glittered in the sunlight; the musical 
instruments were well cared for and highly 
polished, and everything caught and fasci- 
nated the eye. But to ‘the ear the result 
was different, for the musicians were blow- 
ing away with all their might, and “ the 
man with the big bass drum” was beating 
out, that once familiar but undignified air, 
‘Tommy, make room for your uncle!” 

It must not be assumed that Li was 
exclusively surrounded by men who were 


either entirely ignorant, selfish, or 
corrupt. While there were far too many 
of such about him, he still had a large 


number of devoted, unselfish assistants. 
Had this not been the case, any substantial 
progress would have been impossible. And 
what was of equally vital importance, he 
was always fully sustained in all essential 
points by the authorities at Peking. In 
spite of almost constant memorials and 
complaints, his course was approved, full 
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numerous bearers of 






power and authority given him, and as 
liberal supplies of funds as the revenues of 
the empire would allow. There is no 
reason to believe that Li ever lost the con- 
fidence and approval of the Emperor and 
Cabinet, excepting, possibly, for a short 
time during the recent disastrous war with 
Japan. ‘The Tartar monarch trusted fully 
in the intelligence, devotion, and patriot- 
ism of his Chinese servant, and well has 
that trust been deserved. No servant was 
ever more devoted and loyal. 

Upon the other hand, Li has not 
received at the hands of Western Govern- 
ments and their representatives that cordial 
sympathy and support in his efforts to 
build up a modern China, capable of self- 
defence and self-development, which he 
would naturally feel that he might reason- 
ably expect. Great Britain, while keenly 
watchful to extend and develop her com- 
merce, has always sought to discourage 
China and the Chinese from undertaking 
manufacturing industries. The other 
European Powers which have any prac- 
tical interest in Chinese affairs as a rule 
make no secret of the fact that their 
policy is not to aid China in the de- 
velopment of her resources, and a conse- 
quent increase of strength, but rather to 
keep her in her present condition. The 
United States have not always shown the 
sympathy which might have been expected. 
In 1875 the Viceroy Li requested a distin- 
guished officer of the American army then 
in China to prepare for him a scheme for 
the establishment of a Chinese military 
school of similar scope and purpose to 
the American establishment at West Point. 
The request was gladly complied with. But 
when these facts were reported to the 
Department of State, the officer was re- 
buked with the remark that it was the 
policy of the United States to aid and 
encourage China only in the peaceful arts 
of commerce. 

To one who watched the progress of 
the recent deplorable conflict between 
China and Japan with interest and any 
degree of intelligence, it seems impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the most 
fatal mistake made by the distinguished 
Viceroy at Tientsin in his efforts for the 
past twenty-five years to enable China to 
defend herself was his failure to establish, 
at the very beginning of his course of 
reform, thoroughly equipped naval and 
military schools for the training of officers. 
No effort should have been shirked, 1 
expense refused, to accomplish this; 
for without these schools all other 
preparations for defence or attack are 






practically worthless. There is reason 
to believe that the Viceroy, in a 
measure at least, realised this fact, but 


that upon this one point he failed to 
secure the necessary endorsement from 
Peking. Had such schools been estab- 
lished, the result of the recent war would 
have been far different, or, what is more 
likely, it would not have taken place. 
Japan would have been more slow to attack 
even a moderately well prepared antago- 
nist ; more time would have been given tor 
that sober second thought which so often 
brings peace instead of war; the Corean 
muddle would have been adjusted ; China 
would have been spared infinite shame and 
humiliation ; and Japan herself would have 
avoided a step which thus far appears to 
have brought substantial benefit only to 
her most da ingerous enemy—a step which, 
unless all signs fail, she will have occasion 
in the near future to regard as the most 


unfortunate and disastrous to her own 
interests of all taken by her in modern 
times. 


The Corean question has playe ed so 
prominent a part in recent events in the 
East, the outcome of which appears to 
have been so disastrous to China, and 
personally to Li, that it deserves some 
extended notice here. A glance at the 
map will show that the autonomy of the 
Corean kingdom is important, if not 
essential, to any continued peace between 
China and Japan. Neither could hold 


it without at least being suspected of 


menacing the rights of the other. Its 
possession by any European Power ought 
not to be admitted by either of those great 
Oriental nations, since such possession 
would threaten the integrity of both. The 
temptation furnished by the weakness of 
Corea and its peculiar strategic position, 
which might lead to its seizure by Russia, 
was long since recognised by both China 
and Japan. In 1884 a distinguished 
Japanese official proposed, in an informal 
conversation with the writer, that this 
danger might best be guarded against by 
a tripartite alliance between the United 
States, Japan, and China which should 
guarantee the independence of Corea. 
He was recommended to seek such an 
alliance between his own Government and 
China, but informed that the United States 
would probably refuse to burden 
with such responsibility. And he declared 
that Japan would gladly enter upon such a 
compact with the Chinese. 

The last-named Power had, for many 


centuries, held peculiar relations with the 
peninsular kingdom, which, in default of 
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any more accurate 


term to Gescribe them, 
have been regarded as those of suzerain 


and vassal. Such they most decidedly 
were not, whatever else they may have 
been. The Chinese themselves have 


always described this relationship as that 
of elder to younger brother in the old 
patriarchal system, which really forms the 
basis of their own form of government. 
Substantially, the Chinese position was 
that they did not purpose to interfere with 
Corea themselves, and would allow no one 
else to do so—a position similar in many 
points to the Monroe Doctrine, of which 
much has been lately heard. When, there- 
fore, China had her suspicions aroused 
regarding the designs of Russia upon 
Corea, she, moved largely by the advice of 
Li-Hung-Chang, decided to advise her 
weaker neighbour, as one measure of pro- 
tection, to enter into treaty relations with 
the principal Western nations. Li was 
appointed general adviser to the Corean 
Government, a position which he has since 
continuously held, and the United States 
Government was chosen with which to 
make the first treaty. Duly authorised 
commissioners were sent by the King of 
Corea in January 1882 to Tientsin; the 
writer of this sketch, as directed by the 
Department of State, went there to aid in 
the negotiation, and the treaty, article by 
article, and word by word, was discussed 
and arranged between him and the Chinese 
Viceroy. The line of action desired by 
Li was an exceedingly delicate one, and 
involved him in no easy task. He knew 
that Governments made treaties with other 
equally independent Powers only. He 
desired to arrange for the admission of 
Corea into the family of nations, at the 
same time not only preserving that peculiar 
relationship between Corea and his own 
Government, but to go a step further, and 
secure an admission of that relationship - 
the text of each treaty. Accordingly, 
an early point of the negotiations, he ng 
sented the draft of an article, carefully 
drawn by himself, which recited in sub- 
stance that while for many hundred years 
China had exercised peculiar relations to- 
wards Corea (the exact phrase is untranslat- 
able into English), yet she never interfered 
either in the domestic affairs or foreign 
relations of Corea, and hence the existence 
of those relations was a matter of no con- 
cern to the United States. He was at 
once informed that such an article could 
find no place in the proposed treaty. A 
discussion, lasting, with some interruptions, 
for nearly two weeks, followed, and Li only 
gave up the point upon being informed 
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that if he persisted no treaty could be 
made. 

When the establishment of conventions 
with Corea was followed by the appoint- 
ment of diplomatic agents to reside at 
Seoul, Li-Hung-Chang, in whose hands 
the management of affairs between China 
and Corea had been left, appointed a 
protégé of his own to represent him at the 
Corean capital. Unless he has been sadly 
maligned, this gentleman, by his over- 
bearing and arrogant manners, and by 
open hostility to and secret intrigue 
against the Japanese, whose interests in 
the country largely exceeded all others, 
did much to render a delicate situation 
dangerous, and to provoke a Power not 
averse toa trial of strength with China to 
a declaration of war. 

This bit of history will show Li not only 
in the guise of a modern diplomat, but 
make plain the fact that, when the crisis 
came, the burden of the war fell with 


natural yet peculiar heaviness upon him. 
It will, if possible, add pathos to that first 
and last mission which led him beyond the 
limits of his native land, not as a victor, 
but as a suppliant for peace at the hands 
of a nation he had despised and under- 


estimated. It is impossible to realise the 
intense bitterness, the dreadful humili- 
ation which Li must have found in that 
mission to Japan, nor the weight of the 
~ heavy terms and the heavier heart which 
he took back and reverently laid before his 
imperial master. 

If this sketch of the place and part held 
by Li-Hung-Chang in modern Chinese 
progress has dealt mainly with the dangers 
and difficulties lying in his path, it is 
because they have been so constant and 
serious that no adequate conception of 
the man could be given otherwise. His 
versatility, energy, and indomitable per- 
severance can only be illustrated by 
showing what they have enabled him to 
overcome. 

It is unnecessary to catalogue the 
number or variety of lines of improvement 
which he has followed, or the new ideas 
which he has brought before the eyes and 
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minds of the officials and people of 
China. While naturally his first thought 
and the will of the Government were in 
the line of defence, and hence his greatest 
efforts were given to military and naval 
affairs, the range of his labours has 
extended far beyond any such boundaries, 
and includes nearly everything which 
bears upon the welfare of human kind. 
Schoois, hospitals, refuges in which 
victims of the opium habit may be cured, 
a model farm, a new seed or plant, 
new bridges, good roads—all these have 
been brought before his people, and their 
benefits and advantages made apparent 
by practical object-lessons. And beyond 
question, while the modern improvements 
introduced by him are greatly and in- 
creasingly valuable in themselves, of far 
more value is the permanent conviction 
which he has forced upon the popular 
mind, that these innovations are not, as 
they formerly imagined, inventions of the 
devil, and that they are not merely bene- 
ficial, but essential to national growth and 
even to national existence. 

Of necessity his failures have been many, 
and some of them serious. Yet the won- 
der is that he met with any degree of 
success ; and no prophet would have been 
found sufficiently venturesome a quarter 
of a century ago to predict the trans- 
formation which Li, almost single-handed, 
has wrought in the attitude of his people 
towards modern ideas, and the amount of 
practical progress made by them. 

It is far too soon to estimate wisely the 
final value of the services of Li-Hung- 
Chang to his race and nation. The world 
of to-day may well bow the head to him 
as to a hero who has fought a magnificent 
fight, and, almost unaided, opened the 
path for his people to a new and grander 
national development. Future generations 
of his countrymen, long after his ashes 
have been placed beside his ancestors in 
An-Huei, will rightly and finally determine 
the value of his labours, and give him 
fitting place in the long line of their 
patriots and statesmen. To them may be 
safely left this duty. 





Photo by A. Ellis. 
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THE LITTLE 


NOT A 


By MARY 


GREEN DOOR. 


TRUE STORY. 
E. 


WILKINS. 


(Copyright, 1896, by Bacheller, Fohnson, and Bacheller.) 


ETITIA lived in the same house 
where her grandmother and her 
great-grandmother had lived and died. 
Her own parents died when she was very 
young, and she had come to live there 
with her great-aunt Peggy. Great-aunt 
Peggy was her grandfather’s sister, and 
was a very old woman. However, she was 
very active and bright, and good company 
for Letitia. That was fortunate, because 
there were no little girls of Letitia’s age 
nearer than a mile. The one maid- 
servant whom Aunt Peggy kept was older 
than she, and had chronic rheumatism in 
the right foot and the left shoulder-blade, 
which affected her temper. 


Letitia’s great-aunt Peggy used to play 
grace-hoops -with her, and dominoes and 


checkers, and even dolls. Sometimes it 
was hard for Letitia to realise that she was 
not another little girlk Her Aunt Peggy 
was very kind to her and fond of her, and 
took care of her as well as her own 
mother could have done. Letitia had 
all the care and comforts and pleasant 
society that she really needed, but she 
was not a very contented little girl. She 
was naturally rather idle, and her Aunt 
Peggy, who was a wise old woman and 
believed thoroughly in the proverb about 
Satan and idle hands, would keep’ her 
always busy at something. 

If she was not playing she had to sew, 
or study, or dust, or read a stent in a story- 
book. Letitia had very nice story-books, 
but she was not particularly fond of reading. 


She liked best of anything to sit quite idle - 


and plan what she would do some other 
time and think what she would like to have 
if she could have her wish, and that her 
Aunt Peggy would not allow. 

Letitia was not satisfied with her dolls 
and little treasures : she wanted new ones. 
She wanted fine clothes like one little girl 
and plenty of candy like another. When 
Letitia went to school in pleasant weather 
she always came home more dissatisfied. 


She wanted her room newly furnished, and 
thought the furniture in the whole house 
very shabby. She disliked to rise so early 
in the morning. She did not like to take 
a walk every day, and besides everything 
else to make her discontented, there was 
the little green door which she must never 
open and pass through. 

This house where Letitia lived was, of 
course, a very old one. It had a top roof, 
saggy and mossy, grey shingles in the 
walls, lilac-bushes half hiding the great 
windows, and a well-sweep in the yard. 
It was quite a large house, and there were 
sheds and a great barn attached to it, but 
they were all on the south side. At the 
back of the house the fields stretched 
away for acres, and there were no out- 
buildings. The little green door was at 
the very back of the house, towards the 
fields, in a room opening out of the 
kitchen. It was called the cheese-room, 
because Letitia’s grandmother, who made 
cheeses, used to keep them there. She 
fancied she could smell cheese, though 
none had been kept there for years, and it 
was used now only for a lumber-room. 
She always sniffed hard for cheese, and 
then she eyed the little green door with 
wonder and longing. It wasa small green 
door, scarcely higher than her head. A 
grown person could not have passed 
through without stooping almost double. 
It was very narrow, too, and no one who 
was not slender could have squeezed 
through it. In this door there was a little 
black keyhole with no key in it, but it 
was always locked. Letitia knew that her 
Aunt Peggy kept the key in some very safe 
place, but she would never show it to her 
nor unlock the door. 

“It is not best for you, my dear,” she 
always replied when Letitia teased her; 
and when Letitia begged only to know 
why she could not go out of the door, she 
taade the same reply, “ It is not best for 
you, my dear.” 
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Sometimes, when Aunt Peggy was not 
by, Letitia would tease the old maid- 
servant about the little green door; but 
she always seemed both cross and stupid, 
and gave her no satisfaction. She even 
seemed to think there was no little green 
door there, but that was nonsense, because 
Letitia knew there was. Her curiosity 
grew greater and greater; she took every 
chance she could get to steal into the 
cheese - room and shake the door softly, 
but it was always locked. She even tried 
to look through the keyhole, but she could 
see nothing. One thing puzzled her more 
than anything, and that was that the little 
green door was on the inside of the house 
only and not on the outside. When Letitia 
went out in the field behind the house 
there was nothing but the blank wall to 
be seen. There was no sign of a door in 
it. But the cheese-room was certainly the 
last room in the house, and the little green 
door was in the rear wall. It was very 
strange. When Letitia asked her great- 
aunt Peggy to explain that, she only got 
that same answer, “It is not best for you 
to know, my dear.” 

Letitia studied the little green door more 
than she studied her lesson-books; but 
she never got any nearer the solution of 
the mystery until one Sunday morning in 
January. It was a very cold day, and she 
had begged hard to stay home from church. 
Her Aunt Peggy and her maid-servant, old 
as they were, were going; but Letitia 
shivered and coughed a little, and pleaded, 
and finally had her own way. 

“But you must sit down quietly,” 
charged Aunt Peggy, “‘and you must 
learn your text to repeat to me when I 
get home.” 

After Aunt Peggy and the old servant, 
in their great cloaks and bonnets and fur 
tippets, had gone out of the yard and down 
the road, Letitia sat quiet for fifteen minutes 
or so, hunting in the Bible for four easy 
texts; then suddenly she thought of the 
little green door, and wondered, as she 
had done so many times before, if it could 
possibly be opened. She laid down her 
Bible, and stole out through the kitchen to 
the cheese-room and tried the door. It 
was locked, just as usual. ‘‘Oh dear!” 
sighed Letitia, and was ready to cry. It 
seemed to her that the little green door 
was the very worst of all her trials—that 
she would rather open that, and see what 
was beyond, than have all the nice things 
she wanted and had to do without. 

Suddenly she thought of a little satin- 
wood box with a picture on the lid 
which Aunt Peggy kept in her top bureau 
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drawer. Letitia had often seen this 
box, but had never been allowed to open 
it. ‘‘I wonder if the key can be in that 
box,” said she. 

She did not wait a minute. She was so 
naughty that she dared not wait for fear 
she should remember that she ought to be 
good. She ran out of the cheese-room 
through the kitchen and the sitting-room 
to her aunt’s bed-room, and opened the 
bureau drawer and then the satinwood 
box. It contained some bits of old lace, 
an old brooch, a yellow letter, some other 
things which she did not examine, and, 
sure enough, a little black key on a green 
ribbon. Letitia had not a doubt that it 
was the key of the little green door. She 
trembled all over, she panted for breath, 
she was so frightened, but she did not 
hesitate. She took the key and ran back 
to the cheese-room. She did not stop to 
shut the satinwood box or the bureau 
drawer. She was so cold and her hands 
shook so that she had some difficulty in 
fitting the key into the lock of the little 
green door, but at last she succeeded and 
turned it quite easily. Then, for a second, 
she hesitated—she was almost afraid to 
open the door. She put her hand on the 
latch and drew it back; it seemed to her, 
too, that she heard strange alarming 
sounds on the other side. Finally, with a 
great effort of her will, she unlatched the 
little green door and flung it open and ran 
out. 

Then she gave a scream of surprise and 
terror, and stood still, staring. She did 
not dare stir or breathe. She was not in 
the open fields which she had always seen 
behind the house: she was in the midst of 
a gloomy forest of trees, so tall that she 
could just see the wintry sky through their 
tops. She was hemmed in, too, by a 
wide heeping undergrowth of bushes and 
brambles, all stiff with snow. There was 
something dreadful and ghastly about this 
forest, which had the breathless odour of 
a cellar. And suddenly Letitia heard 
again those strange sounds she had heard 
before coming out, and she knew that they 
were the savage whoops of Indians, just as 
she had read about them in her history- 
book; and she saw also dark forms 
skulking about behind the trees as she 
had read. 

Then Letitia, wild with fright, turned 
to run back into the house through the 
little green door, but there was no little 
green door, and more than that, there 
was no house. Nothing was to be seen 
but the forest and a bridle-path leading 
through it. 
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Letitia gasped; she could not believe 
her eyes. She plunged out into the path 
and down it a little way, but there was no 
house. The dreadful yells sounded nearer. 
She looked wildly at the undergrowth 
beside the path, wondering if she could 
hide under that, when suddenly she heard 
a gun-shot and the tramp of a horse’s feet. 
She sprang aside just asa great horse, with 
a woman and two little girls on his back, 
came plunging down the bridle-path and 
past her. Then there was another gun- 
shot, and a man with a wide cape flying 
back like black wings, came rushing down 
the path. Letitia gave a little cry, and he 
heard her. ‘‘Who are you?” he cried 
breathlessly. Then, without waiting for 
answer, he caught her up and bore her 
along with him. 

‘Don’t speak,” he panted in her ear. 
“The Indians are upon us, but we’re 
almost home.” Then, all at once, a log- 
house appeared beside the path, and 
someone was holding the door ajar, and a 
white face was peering out. ‘The door 
was flung open wide as they came up, the 
man rushed in, set Letitia down, shut the 
door with a crash, and shot some heavy 
bolts at top and bottom. 

Letitia was so dazed that she scarcely 


knew what happened for the next few 


minutes. She saw there was a pale-faced 
woman and three girls—one about her own 
age, and two a little younger. She saw, 
to her great amazement, the horse tied in 
the corner; she saw that the door was of a 
mighty thickness, and, moreover, hasped 
with iron, and studded with great iron 
nails, so that some rattling blows that 
were rained upon it presently had no 
effect. She saw three guns set in loop- 
holes in the walls, and the man, the 
woman, and the girl of her own age firing 
them with great reports, which made the 
house quake, while the younger girls raced 
from one to the other with powder and 
bullets. Still she was not sure she saw 
right, it was all so strange. She stood 
back in a corner, out of the way, and 
waited trembling ; and at last the fierce 
yells outside died away, and the firing 
stopped. ; 

“They have fled,” said the woman, with 
a thankful sigh. 

** Yes,” saidthe man. ‘‘ We are delivered 
once more out of the hands of the enemy.” 

“We must not unbar the door or the 
shutters yet,” said the woman anxiously. 
“*T will get supper by candle-light.” 

Then Letitia realised what she had not 
done before, that all the daylight was shut 
out of the house, that they had for light 
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only one tallow candle, and a low hearth 
fire. It was very cold then; Letitia began 
to shiver with cold as well as fear. 

Suddenly the woman turned to her with 
motherly kindness and curiosity. 

““Who is this little damsel whom you 
rescued, husband ?” said she. 

“‘She must speak for herself,” replied 
her husband smiling. 

“T thought at first she was neighbour 
Adam’s Pheebe, but I see she is not.” 

“What is your name, child ?” asked the 
woman, while the three little girls looked 
wonderingly at the new-comer. 

‘“‘ Letitia Hopkins,” repeated Letitia ina 
small, scared voice. 

The others started. 

‘Letitia Hopkins, did you say?” said 
the woman doubtfully. 

‘“‘'Yes, M’m.” 

They all stared at her, then at one 
another. 

“It is very strange,” said the woman 
finally, with a puzzled, half-alarmed look. 
“‘ Letitia Hopkins is my name.” 

‘‘ And it is mine, too,” said the eldest 
girl. 

Letitia gave a great jump. 
something very strange about this. Letitia 
Hopkins was her family name. Her 
grandmother, her father’s mother, had 
been Letitia Hopkins, and she had always 
heard that the name tould be traced back 
in the same order for generations, as the 
Hopkinses had intermarried. She looked 
up trembling at the man who had saved 
her from the Indians. 

“Will you please tell me your name, 
Sir?” she said. 

“‘John Hopkins,” 
smiling kindly at her. 

“Captain John Hopkins,” corrected his 
wife. 

Letitia gasped. That settled it. Captain 
John Hopkins was her great-great-great- 
grandfather. Great-aunt Peggy had often 
told her about him. He had been a 
notable man in his day among the first 
settlers, and many a story concerning him 
had come down to his descendants. A 
queer little miniature of him in a little gilt 
frame hung in the best parlour, and Letitia 
had often looked at it. She had thought 
from the first that there was something 
familiar about the man’s face, and now she 
recognised the likeness to the miniature. 

It seemed awful and impossible, but the 
little green door had led into the past, and 
Letitia Hopkins was visiting her great- 
great-great-grandfather and grandmother, 
her great-great-grandmother, and her two 
great-great-aunts. 


There was 


replied the man, 
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SHE SAW THREE GUNS SET IN LOOP-HOLES IN THE WALLS, AND THE MAN, THE WOMAN, 
AND THE GIRL OF HER OWN AGE FIRING THEM. 
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PART II. 

Letitia looked up in the faces, all staring 

wonderingly at her, and all of them had 

that familiar look, though she had no 

miniatures of the others. Suddenly she 


knew that it was a likeness to her own 


face which she recognised, and it was as if 


she saw herself in a five-fold looking- 
glass. She felt as if her head was turning 
round and round, and presently her feet 
began to follow the motion of her head, 
then strong arms caught her, or she would 
have fallen. 

When Letitia came to herself again, she 
was ina great feather-bed in the unfinished 
loft of the log-house. The wind blew in 
her face, a great, star shone in her eyes. 
She thought at first she was out of doors, 
then she heard a kind but commanding 
voice repeating, ‘‘ Open your mouth,” and 
stared up wildly in her great-great-great- 
grandmother's face, thenaround the strange 
little garret lighted with a wisp of rag ina 
pewter dish of tallow, and the stars shining 
through the cracks in the logs. Not a bit 
of furniture was there in the room beside 
the bed and an oak chest. Some queer- 
looking garments hung about on pegs 
and swung in the draughts of wind. It 
must have been snowing outside, for little 
piles of snow were scattered here and there 
about the room. 

““Where—am—lI ?” Letitia asked feebly, 
but no sooner had she opened her mouth 
than her great-great-great-grandmother, 
Goodwife Hopkins, who had been watch- 
ing her chance, popped in the great 
pewter spoon full of some horribly black 
and bitter medicine. 

Letitia nearly choked. 
said Goodwife Hopkins. ‘‘ You swooned 
away, and it is good physic. It will soon 
make you well.” Goodwife Hopkins had 
a kind and motherly way, but a way from 
which there was no appeal. Letitia 
swallowed the bitter dose. 

‘“* Now go to sleep,” ordered Goodwife 
Hopkins. Letitia went to sleep. There 
might have been something quieting to 
the nerves in the good physic. 

She was awakened a little later by her 
great - great- grandmother and her two 
great-great-aunts coming to bed. 

They were to sleep with her—there were 
only two beds in Captain John Hopkins’s 
house. 

Letitia had never slept four in a bed 
before. There was not much room. She 
had to turn herself crosswise, and then her 
toes stuck out into the icy air unless she 
kept them well covered up; but soon she 
fell asleep again. 


” 


** Swallow it, 
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About midnight she was awakened by 
wild cries in the wood outside, and lay a 
minute numb with fright before she 
remembered where she was. Then she 
nudged her great - great - grandmother 
Letitia, who lay next her. 

““What’s that?” she whispered fear- 
fully. 

** Oh, it’s nothing but a catamount; go 
to sleep again,” said her great-great 
grandmother sleepily. Her great-great- 
aunt Phyllis, the youngest of them all, 
laughed on the other side. 

‘She ’s afraid of acatamount,” said she. 

Letitia could not go to sleep for a long 
while, for the wild cries continued, and she 
thought several times that the catamount 
was scratching up the walls of the house. 
When she did fall asleep it was not for 
long, for the fierce yells she had heard 
when she had first opened the green door 
sounded again in her ears. 

This time she did not need to wake her 
great-great-grandmother, who sat straight 
up in bed at the first sound. ‘‘ What’s 
that ?” Letitia whispered. 

‘* Hush!” replied the others. ‘‘ Injuns.” 

Both the great-great-aunts were awake ; 
they all listened, scarcely breathing. The 
yells came again, but fainter; then again, 
and fainter still. 
no more. 
mother settled back in bed again. 
to sleep now,” said she; 
away.” 

But Letitia was weeping with fright. 
“IT can’t go to sleep,” she sobbed. “ I’m 
afraid they Il come again.” 

“Very likely they will,” replied the 
other Letitia coolly. ‘“‘ They come most 
every night.” 

The little great-great - aunt Phyllis 
laughed again. ‘She can’t go to sleep 
because she heard Injuns,” she tittered. 

“Hush!” said her older sister; “ she’ll 
get accustomed to them in time.” 

But poor Letitia slept no more till four 
o’clock. Then she had just fallen into a 
sweet doze when she was pulled vigorously 
out of bed. ‘‘Come, come,” said the 
great-great-great-grandmother Goodwife 
Hopkins ; “‘ we can have no lazy damsels 
here.” 

Letitia found that her bedfellows were 
up and dressed and downstairs. She 
heard a queer buzzing sound from below 
as she stood on her bare feet on the icy 
floor and gazed about her, dizzy with 
sleep. ‘‘ Hasten and dress yourself,” said 
Goodwife Hopkins; “here are some of 
Letitia’s garments I have laid out for you. 
Those which you wore here I have put 


Then they were heard 
Letitia’s great - great - grand- 
“Go 
“‘they’ve gone 
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away in the chest. They are too gay and 
do not befit a sober, God-fearing damsel.” 

With that Goodwife Hopkins descended 
to the room below, and Letitia dressed 
herself. It did not take her long; there 
was not much to put on beside a coarse 
wool petticoat and a straight little wool 
gown, rough yarn stockings, and such shoes 
as she had never seen. “I couldn’t run 
from Injuns in these,” thought Letitia 
miserably. When she got downstairs she 
discovered what the buzzing noise was. 
Her great-great-grandmother was spinning. 
Her great-great-aunt Candace was knitting, 
and little Phyllis was scouring the hearth. 
Goodwife Hopkins was preparing break- 
fast. ‘*Go to the other wheel,” said 
she to Letitia, ‘“‘and spin until the por- 
ridge is done; we can have no idle hands 
here.” 

Letitia looked helplessly at a spinning- 
wheel in the corner, then at her great- 
great-great-grandmother. 

**T don’t know how,” she faltered. 

Then all the great-grandmothers and 
the aunts cried out with astonishment. 
‘““She doesn’t know how to spin!” they 
said to one another. 

Letitia felt dreadfully ashamed. 

“You must have been strangely brought 
up,” said Goodwife Hopkins. ‘ Well, 


> 


take this stocking and mend the toe; 
there will be just about time enough for 
that before breakfast.” 

“*T don’t know how to knit,” 
Letitia. 

Then there was another cry of astonish- 


stammered 


ment. Goodwife Hopkins cast about in 
her mind for another task for this ignorant 
guest. 

“Explain the doctrine of predestin- 
ation,” she said suddenly. 

Letitia — and stared at her with 
scared eyes 

“Don’t you know what predestination 
is ?” demanded Goodwife Hopkins. 

**No, Ma’am,” half sobbed Letitia. 

Her great-great-grandmother and her 
great-great-aunts made shocked exclam- 
ations. 

And her great-great-great-grandmother 
looked at her with horror. ‘* You have 
been brought up as one of the heathen,” 
said she. Then she produced a small 
book, and Letitia was bidden to seat her- 
self on a stool and learn the doctrine of 
predestination before breakfast. 

The kitchen was lighted only by one 
tallow candle and the firelight, for it was 
still far from dawn. Letitia drew her 
iittle stool close to the hearth, and bent 
anxiously over the fire-lit page. She 
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committed to memory easily, and repeated 
the text like a frightened parrot, when she 
was called upon. ‘The child has good 
parts, though she is wofully ignorant,” 
Goodwife Hopkins said aside to her 
husband. ‘It shall be my care to instruct 
her.” 

‘Letitia, having completed her task, was 
given her breakfast. It was only a portion 
of corn-meal porridge in a pewter plate. 
She had never had such a strange break- 
fast in her life, and she did not like corn- 
meal. She sat with it untasted before her. 

“* Why don’t you eat ?” asked her great- 
great-great- ae severely. 

** 1—don’t—like ’ faltered Letitia. 

If possible, they were all more shocked 
by that than they: had been by her 
ignorance. 

*“She doesn’t like the good porridge,” 
the little great-aunts said to each other. 

“Eat the porridge,” commanded Cap- 
tain John Hopkins sternly, when he had 
gotten over his surprise. 

Letitia ate the porridge, every grain of 
it. After breakfast the serious work of 
the day began. Letitia had never known 
anything like it. She felt like a baby who 
had just come into a new world. She was 
ignorant of everything that these strange 
relatives knew. It made no difference 
that she knew some things which they did 
not, some advanced things. She could, 
for instance, crochet, if she could not knit. 
She could repeat the multiplication-table, 
if she did not know the doctrine of pre- 
destination ; she had also all the States of 
the Union by heart. But advanced know- 
ledge is of no more value in the past than 
past knowledge in the future. She could 
not crochet because there were no crochet- 
needles; there were no States of the Union; 
and it seemed doubtful if there was a 
multiplication-table, there was so little to 
multiply. 

So Letitia had to set herself to acquiring 
the wisdom of her ancestors. She learned 
to card, and hetchel, and spin, and weave. 
She learned to dye cloth, and make coarse 
garments, even for her great-great-great- 
grandfather, Captain John Hopkins. She 
knitted yarn stockings, she scoured brass 
and pewter, and, more than all, she learned 
the Catechism. Letitia had never before 
known what work was. From long before 
dawn until long after dark she toiled. She 
was not allowed to spend one idle moment, 
had no chance to steal out and search for 
the little green door, even had she not 
been so afraid of wild beasts and Indians. 

She never went out of the house except 
on the Sabbath-day. ‘Then, in fair or foul 
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weather, they all went to meeting, ten 
miles through the dense forest. Captain 
John Hopkins strode ahead, his gun over 
his shoulder. Goodwife Hopkins rode the 
grey horse, and the girls rode by turns, two 
at a time, clinging to the pillion at her 
back. Letitia was never allowed to wear 
her own pretty plaid dress with the velvet 
collar, even to meeting. ‘“‘ It would create 
a scandal in aig sanctuary,” said Goodwife 
Hopkins. » Letitia went always in the 
queer little coarse and scanty gown which 
seemed to her more like a bag than any- 
thing else ; and for outside wraps she had, 
of all things, a homespun blanket pinned 
over her head. Her great-great-grand- 
mother and her great-great-aunts were all 
fitted out in similar fashion. Goodwife 
Hopkins, however, had a great wadded 
hood and a fine red cloak. 

There was never any fire in the meeting- 
house, and the services lasted all day, with 
a short recess at noon, during which they 
went into a neighbouring house, sat round 
the fire, warmed their half-frozen feet, and 
ate cold corn-cakes and pan-cakes for 
luncheon. There were no pews in the 
meeting-house, nothing but hard benches 
without backs. If Letitia fidgetted or fell 
asleep the tithing-man rapped her. 

Letitia would never have been allowed 
away from a meeting had she 
to do so, but she never did. She 
alone in the house 


to stay 
begged 
was afraid to stay 
because of Indians. 


Quite often there was a rumour of 
hostile Indians in the neighbourhood, and 
twice there were attacks. Letitia learned 
to load the guns and hand the powder and 
bullets. 

She grew more and more homesick as 
the days went on. They were all kind to 
her, and she became fond of them, 
especially of the great-great-grandmother 
of her own age, and the little great- 
aunts, but they had seldom any girlish 
sports together. Goodwife Hopkins kept 
them too busy at work. Once in a while, 
as a great treat, they were allowed to 
play bean- porridge- hot for fifteen minutes 
They were not allowed to talk after they 
went to bed, and there was also little 
opportunity far girlish confidences. 

However, there came a day at last when 
Captain Hopkins and his wife were called 
away to visit a sick neighbour some 
twelve miles distant, and the four girls were 
left in charge of the house. ‘At seven 
o’clock at night the two youngest went to 
bed, and Letitia and her great-great-grand- 
mother remained up to wait for the return 
of their elders, as they had been instructed. 
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Then it was that the little great-great- 
grandmother showed Letitia her treasure. 
She had only one, and was not often 
allowed to look at it lest it should wean her 
heart away from more serious things. It 
was kept in a secret drawer of the great 
chest for safety, and was nothing but a 
little silver snuff - box with a picture on 
the top. It contained a little flat glass 
bottle about an inch and a half long. 

“The box belonged to my grandfather, 
and the bottle tohis mother. I have them 
because I am the eldest; but I must not 
set my heart on them unduly,” said 
Letitia’s great-great-grandmother. Letitia 
tried to count how many greats belonged 
to the ancestors who had first owned these 
treasures, but it made her dizzy. She had 
never told the story of the little green door 
to any of them. She had been afraid to, 
knowing how shocked they would be at 
her disobedience. Now, however, when 
the treasure was replaced, she was moved 
to confidence, and told her great-great- 
grandmother the whole story. 

“That is very strange,” said her great- 
great-grandmother when she had finished. 
““We have a little green door too, only 
ours is on the outside of the house, in the 
north wall. There’s a spruce-tree grow- 
ing close up against it that hides it, but 
it is there. Our parents have forbidden us 
to open it, too, but we have -never -dis- 
obeyed.” She said the last with some- 
thing of an air of superior virtues. Letitia 
felt terribly ashamed. 

“Is there any key to your little green 
door ?” she asked meekly. 

For answer, her great - great - grand- 
mother opened the secret drawer of the 
chest again, and pulled out a key witha 
green ribbon in it, the very counterpart of 
the one in the satin-wood box. 

Letitia looked at it wistfully. ‘I should 
never think of disobeying my parents and 
opening the little green door,” remarked 
her great-great-grandmother, as she put 
back the key in the drawer. ‘I should 
be afraid something dreadful would 
happen to me. I have heard whispered 
that the door opened into the future. It 
would be dreadful to be all alone in the 
future without one’s kinsfolk.” 

*“There might not be any Indians or 
catamounts there,” ventured Letitia 

“There might be something a great 
deal worse,” -returned her great-great- 
grandmother severely. 

After that there was silence between 
the two, and possibly a little coldness. 

Letitia sat gazing forlornly into the fire, 
thinking that it would be much more 
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comfortable to be alive in the future than 
in the past, and her great-great-grand- 
mother sat stiffly in her opposite stool, 
knitting with virtuous industry, until she 
began to nod. 

Suddenly Letitia looked up, and she 
was fast asleep. Then, in a flash, she 
thought of the key and the little green 
door. It might be her only chance for 
nobody knew how long. She pulled off 
her shoes, tiptoed in her thick yarn 
stocking-feet up to the loft, got her own 
clothes out of the chest, and put them on 
instead of her home-spun garb. The little 
great-aunts did not stir. Then she tip- 
toed down, got the key out of the secret 
drawer, gave a loving farewell look at her 
great-great-grandmother, and was out of 
the house. 

It was broad moonlight outside. She 
ran around to the north wall of the house, 
pressed in under the low branches of the 
spruce-tree, and there was the little green 
door. Letitia gave a sob of joy and thank- 
fulness. She fitted the key in the lock, 
turned it, opened the door, and there she 
was, back in the cheese-room. 

She shut the door hard, locked it, and 
carried the key back ‘to its place in the 
satinwood box. Then she looked out of 
the window, and there were her great-aunt 
Peggy and the old maid - servant just 
coming home from church. 
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Letitia that afternoon confessed what 
she had done to her aunt, who listened 
gravely. ‘‘ You were disobedient,” said 
she, when she had finished. “‘ But I think 
your disobedience brought its own punish- 
ment, and I hope now you will be more 
contented.” 

“Oh, Aunt Peggy,” sobbed Letitia, 
‘everything I’ve got is so beautiful, and 
I love to study and crochet, and go to 
church.” 

*“* Well, it was a hard lesson to learn, 
and I hoped to spare you from it, but 
perhaps it was for the best,” said her 
great-aunt Peggy. 

“I was there a whole winter,” said 
Letitia, “‘but when I got back you were 
just coming home from church.” 

“It doesn’t take as long to visit the 
past as it did to live it,” replied her 
aunt. 

Then she sent Letitia into her room for 
the satinwood box, and when she brought 
it, took out of it a little parcel, neatly 
folded in white paper, tied with a green 
ribbon. 

‘Open it,” said she. 

Letitia untied the green ribbon and 
unfolded the paper, and there was the 
little silver snuff-box which had been the 
treasure of her great-great-grandmother, 
Letitia Hopkins. She raised the lid, ‘and 
there was also the little glass bottle. 


MIRROR. 


this mirror bold, 


Though many a generation old, 
Being unwrinkled yet can show 
Sweetly your sweetest face, I trow, 
And all its graces manifold: 


Better, perchance, 


Were I as hard, 


for me than gold 


were I as cold, 


Did I as little passion know, 
My Dear Delight! 


Full many a maid, 


In this has 
On this will 


watched 
many 


now ’neath the mould, 
her charms unfold ; 
a maid bestow 


Her smiles when you are lying low. 

Then may one grave our bodies hold, 
My Dear Delight! 

RICCARDO 


STEPHENS. 
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By J. D. 


y, when the Danes had at 

length obtained a firm footing on English 
soil, Godwine, the greatest Englishman 
of his time, contracted the first notable 
Anglo-Danish marriage. True, it was not 
in the strict sense a royal alliance, for 
Godwine’s rank was no higher than that 
of Earl, a title won by sheer merit in 
Cnut’s service, while his origin was 
obscure ; but Godwine and his bride Gytha 
were destined to see a daughter and a son 
seated on the English throne, and to see 
other children and kinsfolk princes in 
England and allied with royal stock 
beyond the seas. The fair promise of the 
line was cruelly blighted, but the fame of 
Godwine and Gytha rests secure, not so 
much, perhaps, for their own steadfast 
worth, though that was great, but because 
the English Earl and his Danish wife were 
the father and mother of Harold. 

Gytha sprang of a stock famous in 
Danish legend and history—a stock whose 
origin was only half human, for Biorn, the 
founder of the line, was offspring, so the 
weird tale ran, of a bear which had carried 
off a maiden. Romance, in which Gytha 
had been cradled, did not pass from her 
life with her marriage, and if the same 
cannot be asserted of every succeeding 
Anglo- Danish alliance, it is at least worthy 
of remark that in more than one instance 
the tradition has been preserved, although 
sometimes the romance has been sombre, 
while at other times it has verged on the 
comical. And whether the contracting 
parties were themselves touched with the 
spirit of romance or no, it seems scarcely 
possible for Norse royal blood and the 
royal blood of England or Scotland to 
mingle without begetting romance in some 
sort. The daughter of Alexander III. 
of Scotland wedded Erik V. of Norway 
doubtless because she was bidden do so, 
yet of that union sprang the mystery of the 
Maid of Norway, with its wild aftermath 
of legends about a stake and a day of 
fiery trial at Bergen. Two centuries later 
James III. of Scotland contracted a 


N the first quarter of the eleventh 
century 
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mariage de convenance with Margaret of 
Norway and Denmark, who brought him 
a romantic dowry, or rather a pledge for 
the same—the Orkney and Shetland Isles, 
concerning which there was to be much 
dispute in an after-time ; nor, indeed, as 
some aver, is the question settled to this 
day. It was, at any rate, to serve in 1585 
as a convenient pretext for an embassy 
whose ultimate object was the negotiation 
of another Scoto-Danish marriage—that 
of James VI. to the eldest daughter of 
Frederick II. of Denmark and Norway, 
and Sophia, daughter of Ulrich III., Duke 
of Mecklenburg. Opinions differ as to 
the precise instructions received by these 
Danish ambassadors, but certain it is that, 
whether they were commissioned to pro- 
pose the marriage or no, their coming 
alarmed Queen Elizabeth, who sent Wotton 
into Scotland to frustrate any probable 
alliance. The treatment of the ambas- 
sadors, either by accident or through 
English intermeddling, fell something 
short of being princely, and Melville would 
have us believe that it took all his tact to 
send the Danish representatives away in 
passable good humour. Their mission 
was practically unavailing, but as they 
stepped on board, the ambassadors dropped 
a hint that their King had fair daughters, 
and by the marriage of the King of Scots 
with one of these the vexed question of 
the Orkneys might be amicably settled. 
Such a settlement, however, was to the 
mind neither of Elizabeth nor of her 
captive Mary. The Queen of Scots 
wished her son to marry a daughter of 
Philip II. of Spain; Elizabeth had a 
Swedish match in view. For the next two 
years, beyond plots and counterplots on 
the part of mother and godmother, nothing 
was done in the matter of James’s mar- 
riage ; but at length, in 1587, when Mary 
had perished on the scaffold, the King of 
Scots had an unpleasant reminder from 
Denmark in the shape of a demand from 
Frederick II. that Orkney and Shetland 
should be restored on pain of instant 
hostilities. Then it occurred to the 
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British Solomon, whose genius as an 
unconscious humorist excelled even 
his deliberate wit, that he ‘‘ had been 
ower slack in his wooing,” so he dis- 
patched an embassy to Denmark to 
negotiate a match with Frederick’s 
eldest daughter Elizabeth. The 
mission prospered, and it seemed as 
though James had at last won him a 
bride. 

The Queen of England, however, 
again interfered, and sought to divert 
her godson’s eyes from the daughter 
of the sea-kings by causing Henry of 
Navarre to offer James the hand of 
his sister Katharine, a mature virgin 
of thirty-six. Du Bartas came from 
France ambassador, _ bringing 
Katharine’s portrait and ‘“‘a guid 
report of her rare qualities.” 

Elizabeth was not slack to inform 
the Danish Court of Du _ Bartas’ 
errand, whereupon Frederick, in high 
dudgeon, broke off the match, be- 
trothed his daughter to the Duke of 
Brunswick, and demanded restitution 
of Orkney and Shetland, offering to 
pay down the mortgage money. 

James’s ambassadors were still in 


as 


JAMES 1. 


Married Anne of Denmark. 
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ANNE OF DENMARK. 
Wife of Fames 1. 


Denmark, and begged as an alternative 
the hand of Frederick’s younger daughter 


Anna. This proposal was acceded to, 
provided that Anna should be espoused 
before May 1, 1589; if not, the isles must 
be restored. The King then dispatched 
the ambassadors to Scotland, carefully 
providing them with a miniature of his 
daughter. Doubtless Frederick had heard 
of the Navarre portrait, and could calcu- 
late his advantage. 

The pictures had no unimportant part 
to play. That excellent, godly young man, 
King James, laid the miniatures side by 
side and pondered them, at the same 
time piously betaking himself to a lengthy 
course of prayers for the Divine guidance 
in his choice between sixteen and thirty- 
six. After many days he convened the 
members of his council and informed 
them how he had “prayed and avisen 
with God for a fortnight, and that, in 
consequence, he was resolvit to marry in 
Denmark.” ‘In consequence” is good, 
too good almost to be true. 

The marriage by proxy was celebrated 
at Cronenburg in August 1589, and the 
bride sailed for Scotland under a small 
but brilliant escort. But storms beat her 
up and down in the North Sea; twice 
she sighted the Scottish coast, but 
each time was driven back, and at last 
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had to seek shelter at Upslo, a miserable 
port on the site of modern Christiania, 
whence news of her pitiable plight 
was brought to Scotland by a young 
Dane, Steven Beale, whose name 
scandal has unwarrantably coupled with 
Anna’s. 

Thereupon James waxed chivalrous. 
He would go in person to claim his bride, 
lest, “‘if he hasted not to marry at his 
years, folk might consider him a darren 
stock” ; so, at least, he declared in certain 
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ponderous documents which he prepared 
before setting sail. After many vicissi- 
tudes the King found his bride’s abode, 
and went boldly into her presence, “‘ buites 
and a’.” He at once gallantly offered her 
a chaste salute, which she at first declined, 
but after a few moments’ conversation 
she yielded, and “there past familiarity 
and kisses.” With a charmingly feminine 
lack of humour Miss Strickland, who else- 
where labours to point the obvious oddity 
of James's conduct, solemnly assures us 
that the monarch’s offer of a kiss to his 
bride ‘‘ was infinitely to his credit as a 
human being.” On Nov. 23, 1589, this 
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marriage was celebrated at Upslo by Mr. 
David Lyndsay, minister of Leith, who 
attended the King. After a wintry journey 
over Norwegian mountains the royal pair 
joined the Court at Copenhagen, where 
the marriage ceremony was again per- 
formed. James, well fortified with Norse 
good cheer, was quite ready to be united 
as many times as his relatives might 
desire. The royal party lingered in Den- 


mark until the following summer, and only 
returned to Scotland on May 1, 


1590. 


1863. 


Their reception in Edinburgh was for the 
times and country magnificent. 

Almost a century elapsed before the 
royal family of Britain again sought a 
Danish alliance: again a Princess Anne 
was one of the contracting parties, but this 
time the bride was English. On June 19, 
1683, Prince George of Denmark, brother 
of King Christian V., arrived at Whitehall, 
and on the evening of the 28th he was 
married, somewhat quietly it would appear, 
in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s Palace, 
to the lady who was afterwards to be 
famous as Queen Anne. The Bishop of 
London officiated. The event had a 
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ANNE, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


Married George, Prince of Denmark. 











JAMES III. OF SCOTLAND, 
Married Margaret of Norway and Denmark. 


deep political significance, for it was 
hoped that a match with a Protestant 
prince would reassure the public mind, 
disquieted as it was at the prospect of a 
Papist succeeding to the throne in the 
person of James, Duke of York. Accord- 
ing to Bishop Burnet, however, the match 
did not at all please the nation, “‘ for we 
knew that the proposition came from 
France,” and it was suspected, not without 
reason, that Anne’s husband might very 
readily change his religion, and indeed, 
but for Churchill’s influence, he would at 
a later period have done so. Save in 
the matter of their family, Prince George 
and Queen Anne enjoyed great happiness. 
George of Denmark lived, as Burnet 
declared, “‘ the happiest with his princess 
that was possible.” 

Of Queen Anne’s husband it has been 
customary to speak lightly, but although 
it is impossible to take him quite seriously, 
he seems to have been a man of some 
quiet worth, with an interest in science, if 
Jacking in brilliancy and force of character. 
“‘T havetried him drunkand I have tried him 
sober,” said the Merry Monarch, ‘and 
there is nothing in him.” Doubtless had 
Prince George himself heard that verdict 
uttered, he would have responded with his 
inevitable ‘‘Est-il possible?” It seems 
strange that Charles should have found 
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the Prince utterly lacking, for in ‘‘ Macky’s 
Characters ” it is recorded that “‘ he is very 
fat, loves news, his bottle, and the Queen.” 
Yet Charles sought some ebullient sparkle 
of wit in his companions, and therein the 
Dane seems to have come short, although, 
as Burnet kindly remarks, “‘ Prince George 
knew much more than he could well 
express.” 

The next Anglo-Danish marriage took 
place in 1743, and this time an English 
Princess was surrendered to Danish keep- 
ing. On Oct. 19 Princess Louisa, 
youngest daughter of George II., em- 
barked at Gravesend for Holland, thence 
to proceed to Copenhagen ‘‘by easy 
stages,” says the London Gazetfe of the 
following week, for her marriage to the 
Crown Prince, afterwards Frederick V. of 
Denmark. 

On Dec. 11 following Princess Louisa 
made her State entry into the Danish 
capital, and was married the same even- 
ing. The event was chronicled by the 
London Gazette in what was then accounted 
aremarkable report. This ‘‘ long account,” 
the contemporary number of the Gen/le- 
man’s Magazine declares, was copied from 
the Copenhagen, so the Gazette does not 
seem to have had its ‘‘ specials” on the 
spot. The occasion seems to have been 
worthy of the newspaper scribe. The 
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Princess, escorted by a splendid procession, 
entered the city amid the thunder of 
cannon from the town batteries and the 
fleet, and proceeded through decorated 
streets and triumphal arches to the Palace 
of Christianburg, where she was received 
by the whole Court. The Prince led his 
bride to the Queen’s apartment, whence, 
after an hour’s stay, he again led her forth 
crowned. Followed by their Majesties, 
the Princesses, and the Court, the Prince 
led his bride to the King’s antechamber, 
where the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed with music, an exhortation, join- 
ing of hands, prayers, and the nuptial 
benediction. A banquet followed, and 





FREDERICK V. OF DENMARK, 


Married Princess Louise, daughter of George /1/. 


thereafter the King and Queen, with the 
royal family, chamberlain, and _ gentle- 
men -in- waiting conducted the newly 
wedded pair to the Palace of Charlotten- 
burg, through a continued glare of 
illumination. It was, the old report 
declares, ‘“‘a most noble and complete 
entertainment, such as certainly never had 
been, nor perhaps ever will be exceeded, 
at the reception of any princess in this 
country.” 

Louisa died on Dec. 8, 1751, at the age 
of twenty-seven. From Horace Walpole’s 
Memoirs we get some account of the 
physical tragedy of her death, and also a 
glimpse of what her married life had been. 
Though passionately fond of her, her 
husband, to prevent the appearance of 
being governed, had not been perfectly 
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faithful, but of this no hint was ever 
breathed in her confidential letters to her 
own family. She had declared that if she 
was unhappy her relatives should never 
know it, a saying which seems to justify 
Walpole’s pronouncement that she was 
a “‘princess of great spirit and sense.” 
Hitherto the romance claimed for our 
Scandinavian alliances would seem to be 
present only to the Scottish matches. 
The weddings of Anne of England and 
of Louisa have little to exalt them beyond 
the region of routine ceremonial and 
somewhat prosaic after-life. But with the 
marriage of Caroline Matilda, daughter of 
Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales, the 


PRINCESS LOUISE, DAUGHTER OF GEORGE II., 
Wife of Frederick V. of Denmark. 


ill-fated eldest son of George II., began 
one of the strangest dramas in Danish 
history. Caroline Matilda was born on 
July 22, 1751, at Leicester House, in 
London. At that time her father had 
been dead about four months. The 
Princess, brought up in comparative seclu- 
sion at Kew and elsewhere, was at length, 
m her sixteenth year, married by proxy 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, 
to Christian VII. of Denmark. ‘The 
Princess immediately set out for Copen- 
hagen, where her formal marriage took 
place on Nov. 8, 1766. Her public 
reception was enthusiastic, but Christian, 
a feeble and dissolute youth, treated her 
with indifference. It is not to be wondered 
at if Caroline, a deserted stranger in a 
strange land, fell a prey to designing 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Married, March 10, 1863, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES, NEE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF DENMARK. 
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adventurers. Of her pitiful downfall 
the fewer words the better. Struensee, 


a German physician, who had ingratiated 


CHRISTIAN VII. OF DENMARK, 
Married Princess Caroline Matilda. 


himself with the late King, and had 
got himself appointed Prime Minister, 
still held that office under the weak 
and almost imbecile husband of Caro- 
line Matilda. Being introduced to the 
Queen in a professional capacity, he 
prescribed for her successfully, and so 
won his way to her confidence. Regard 
at length ripened to intimacy, which gave 
rise to grave suspicions. These, although 
meagrely confirmed, sufficed to disgrace 
the unfortunate Caroline and to send 
Struensee and his comrade Brandt to the 
block. That the attachment was guilty 
cannot be proved, although the Minister 
boasted of conquest and Caroline signed 
a “‘confession” ; that strong sympathy, per- 
haps affection, existed between Struensee 
and the neglected Queen is certain. In 
her prison she knew by intuition the 
hour of the adventurer’s doom. The 
unfortunate Queen was summarily divorced 
and banished to Zell in Hanover, where 
she died in her twenty-third year. 

The marriage of a Prince of Wales is a 
rarer event than is generally supposed ; 
for of all the fourteen princes who have 
borne this title only five married while 
they possessed it, and of these five one 
was married abroad. Seventy years elapsed 
between the marriage of the Prince Regent 
and that of the present Prince of Wales, 
so the nation had at least the justification 
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of novelty for celebrating the event with 
the wild ecstasy that reigned supreme 
during those March days in 1863. But 
there were deeper reasons for the national 
rejoicing. The Prince was popular; his 
bride, a daughter of the sea-kings,* 
fairly took the public heart by storm, and 
the nation, which has a trick of forgetting 
democratic theories on royal gala - days, 
was well pleased to lose its head a little 
over the pair on whom the hopes of suc- 
cession were now to rest. Such conduct 
was, no doubt, “infinitely to the Briton’s 
credit as a human being.” 

The memory of those wedding cele- 
brations must still be vivid to many; but 
for the sake of a younger generation one 
may recall in a word or two the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales. The story can 
hardly be inopportune at the moment 
when his Royal Highness is about to 
repay some portion of his debt to Den- 
mark by. bestowing the hand of Princess 
Maud upon Prince Charles. 

From the papers of Sir John Bowring it 
appears that the Prince first saw Princess 
Alexandra without her knowledge. They 
afterwards met at the Duchess of Cam- 


bridge’s villa near Frankfort, and shortly 
thereafter, in September 1862, a formal 


PRINCESS CAROLINE MATILDA, 


Daughter of Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales, 
Married Christian VII. of Denmark. 


courtship was begun. It was declared by 
contemporary writers that the match was 


*It is notable, however (Tennyson notwith- 
standing), that the Princess of Wales is in reality 
more German than Danish. 
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Photo by W. and D. Downey, Ebury Street. 
PRINCESS MAUD OF WALES AND PRINCE CHARLES OF DENMARK. 
To be Married in Fuly. 
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not one of policy but of inclination, 
and doubtless this belief augmented the 
popular favour for the betrothed couple. 

On Jan. 15, 1863, the marriage treaty 
was concluded at Copenhagen, and on 
Feb. 26 the Princess left the Danish 
capital for England, landing at Gravesend 
on Saturday, March 7. The popular 
heartiness manifested itself at first glimpse 
of the Princess; but when the Prince, 
stepping on board the steamer, made 
haste, in sight of the assembled multitude, 
to follow the excellent osculatory tradition 
of James I., British enthusiasm knew 
not how to contain itself, but swelled 
forth in an eager wave of congratulatory 
acclamation that swept the Princess in 
triumph to London. 

The streets of the Metropolis on that 
Saturday were crowded as they had never 
been before. The Royal Progress, indeed, 
could hardly make headway against the 
thronging populace. Leaving Bricklayers’ 
Arms Station at two, the procession of six 
carriages proceeded by the Borough to 
London Bridge, which was decorated with 
statues of famous Danes, and thence to the 
Mansion House, where the Lady Mayoress 
presented a bouquet . Through the decor- 
ated and rejoicing City the procession 
slowly struggled. The great tug-of-war 


occurred at Temple Bar, but by the tact 
and good-humour of the officials that 


difficulty was surmounted, and the pro- 
cession moved forward more at ease. 
Passing, still amid continued ovations, 
through a Strand, Trafalgar Square, 
Pall Mall, S James's Street, Piccadilly, 
and Hyde Park, where 17,000 V olunteers 
were under arms, the royal party at 
length reached Paddington Station at five 
minutes past five. There a train was in 
waiting to convey them to Windsor. 

On March 10, in St. George’s Chapel, 
with pomp and stately ceremonial, the 
Royal Houses of Efigland and Denmark 
forged yet anotler tie. Before the end 
of July the Chapel of Buckingham Palace 
will see that bond still further strengthened 
by the union of Princess Maud of Wales 
with Prince Christian Frederick Charles 
George Waldemar Axel, second son 
of the Crown Prince and 
Denmark, and nephew of the Princess 
of Wales. The betrothal was announced 
last October. 


Princess of 
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Prince Charles of Denmark, it is inter- 
esting to note, stands at present next but 
one in the direct succession to the throne 
of Denmark. In the event of his eldest 
brother predeceasing him without issue, 
or indeed without male issue, Prince 
Charles stands next in succession. The 
bridegroom -elect, who is three years 
junior to his bride, was born at 
Charlottenlund on Aug. 3, 1872. He is by 
profession a sailor, holding the rank of 
Lieutenant of the Danish Royal Navy, and 
is a competent master of seamanship. He is 
at present attached’ to the cruising-frigate 
Fyen, and has the reputation of a smart 
and accomplished sailor. At the Marine 
Academy at Copenhagen he was a distin- 
guished and hard-working student, having 
won high honours in the examinations. 

Nor is Prince Charles’s seamanship 
purely theoretical. Very recently he was 
employed on special service, in command 
of the Heimdal, which was sent to Iceland 
for the protection of the fisheries against 
prohibited foreign steam-trawlers. Several 
of these offending vessels Prince Charles 
captured, and in recognition of his services 
was entertained at a public banquet in 
Reykjavik. Princess Maud’s place in the 
public heart is secure, and her wedding 
cannot fail to call forth the congratula- 
tions of the whole English - speaking 
people. That her home will still be in 
England, and, better still, in Norfolk, 
must be peculiarly gratifying to the East 
Anglians, with whom the Princess is a 
great favourite. It is understood that 
Prince Charles and his wife will reside at 
Appleton House, which is within easy reach 
of Sandringham. Her Danish residence 
is to be called ‘‘ Sargen-fri” 

The wedding is to be comparatively 
quiet, but the subsequent reception at 
Marlborough House will probably be a 
function of considerable magnificence. 
Her Majesty is to be present at the wed- 
ding, and on the preceding day is expected 
to attend the garden-party at Marlborough 
House. After the ceremony, the newly 
wedded pair will go away in an unpreten- 
tious fashion from Liverpool Street. And 
so, fittingly to conclude this story of the 
Anglo-Danish alliances, it but remains to 
wish that Princess Maud and Prince 
Charles, when once the sailor’s knot is 
tied, will “‘ live happily ever after.” 
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I have heard what the talkers were talking, the 
talk 

Of the beginning and the end ; 

But I do not talk of the beginning or the end. 


ONCERNING Yue-Laou and the 
Xin I know nothing more than you 
shall know. I am miserably anxious to 
clear the matter up. Perhaps what I write 
may save the United States Government 
money and lives, perhaps it may arouse 
the scientific world to action ; at any rate 
it will put.an end to the terrible suspense 
of two people. Certainty is better than 
suspense. 
If the Government dares to disregard 
this warning and refuses to send a 


thoroughly equipped expedition at once, 
the people of the State may take swift 
vengeance on the whole region and leave 


a blackened devastated waste where to-day 
forest and flowering meadow land border 
the lake in the Cardinal Woods. 

You already know part of the story ; the 
New York papers have been full of alleged 
details. This much is true: Barris caught 
the ‘“‘Shiner” red-handed, or, rather, 
yellow-handed, for his pockets and boots 
and dirty fists were stuffed with lumps of 
gold. I say gold advisedly. You may 
call it what you please. You also know 
how Barris was—but unless I begin at the 
beginning of my own experiences, you 
will be none the wiser after all. 

On the 3rd of August of this present 
year I was standing in Tiffany’s, chatting 
with George Godfrey, of the designing 
department. On the glass counter between 
us lay a coiled serpent, an exquisite speci- 
men of chiselled gold. 

‘“‘No,” replied Godfrey to my question, 
“it isn’t my work; I wish it was. Why, 
man, it’s a masterpiece !” 

*“‘ Whose ?” I asked. 

‘““Now I should be very glad to know 
also,” said Godfrey. ‘We bought it 
from an old jay who says he lives in the 
country somewhere about the Cardinal 
Woods. That’s near Starlit Lake, I 
believe 

“* Lake of the Stars ?” I suggested. 
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** Some call it Starlit Lake—it’s all the 
same. Well, my rustic Reuben says that 
he represents the sculptor of this snake 
for all practical and business purposes. 
He got his price, too. We hope he’ll 
bring us something more. We have sold 
this already to the Metropolitan Museum.” 

I was leaning idly on the glass case, 
watching the keen eyes of the artist in 
precious metals as he stooped over the 
gold serpent. 

“* A masterpiece !” he muttered to him- 
self, fondling the glittering coil. ‘‘ Look 
at the texture! Whew!” But I was not 
looking at the serpent. Something was 
moving—crawling out of Godfrey’s coat 
pocket—the pocket nearest to me—some- 
thing soft and yellow with crab-like legs, 
all covered with coarse yellow hair. 

‘* What in Heaven’s name,” said I, ‘‘ have 
you got in your pocket? It’s crawling 
out—it’s trying to creep up your coat, 
Godfrey!” 

He turned quickly and dragged the 
creature out with his left hand. 

I shrank back as he held the repulsive 
object dangling before me, and he laughed 
and placed it on the counter. 

“Did you ever see anything like that ?” 
he demanded. 

“No,” said I truthfully; ‘‘ and I hope I 
never shall again. What is it ?” 

“IT don’t know. Ask them at the 
Natural History Museum—they can’t tell 
you. The Smithsonian is all at sea too. 
It is, I believe, the connecting link 
between a sea-urchin, a spider, and the 
devil. It looks venomous, but I can’t find 
either fangs or mouth. Is it blind? 
These things may be eyes, but they look 
as if they were painted. A Japanese 
sculptor might have produced such an 
impossible beast, but it is hard to believe 
that God did. It looks unfinished too. I 
have a mad idea that this creature is only 
one of the parts of some larger and more 
grotesque organism—it looks so lonely, so 
hopelessly dependent, so cursedly un- 
finished. I’m going to use it as a model. 
If I don’t out-Japanese the Japs my name 
isn’t Godfrey.” 

Y 
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The creature was moving slowly across 
the glass case towards me. I withdrew. 

“‘ Godfrey,” I said, “‘ 1 would execute a 
man who executed any such work as you 
propose. What do you want to perpetuate 
such a reptile for? I can stand the 
Japanese grotesque, but I can’t stand 
tha . 

“It’s a crab.” 

“Crab or spider or blind-worm—ugh ! 
What do you want to do it for? It’s a 
nightmare—it’s unclean ! ” 

I hated the thing. It was the first 
living creature that I had ever hated. 

For some time I had noticed a damp 
acrid odour in the air, and Godfrey said it 
came from the reptile. 

“Then kill it and bury it,” I said ; 
by the way, where did it come from ? 

““T don’t know that either,” laughed 
Godfrey; “I found it clinging to the box 
that this gold serpent was brought in. I 
suppose my old Reuben is responsible.” 

“If the Cardinal Woods are the lurking- 
places for things like this,” said I, ‘I am 
sorry that I am going to the Cardinal 
Woods.” 

** Are you?” 
shooting ?” 

“Yes, with Barris and Pierpont. 
don’t you kill that creature ?” 

‘Go off on your shooting trip, and let 
me alone,” laughed Godfrey. 

I shuddered at the “crab,” and bade 
Godfrey good-bye until December. 

That night, Pierpont, Barris, and I sat 
chatting in the smoking-car of the Quebec 
Express when the long train pulled out of 
the Grand Central Dépét. Old David had 
gone forward with the dogs: poor things, 
they hated to ride in the baggage-car, but 
the Quebec and Northern road provides 
no sportsman’s cars, and David and the 
three Gordon setters were in for an 
uncomfortable night. 

Except for Pierpont, Barris, and myself, 
the car was empty. Barris, trim, stout, 
ruddy, and bronzed, sat drumming on the 
window-ledge, puffing a short fragrant pipe. 
His gun-case lay beside him on the floor. 

‘*When J have white hair and years of 
discretion,” said Pierpont languidly, ‘‘I ’ll 
not flirt with pretty serving- maids; will 
you, Roy ?” 

““No,” said I, looking at Barris. 

‘You mean the maid with the cap in 
the Pullman car ?” asked Barris. 

“Yes,” said Pierpont. 











‘and, 


” 


asked Godfrey; “‘ for the 


Why 


I smiled, for I had seen it also. 

Barris twisted his crisp grey moustache, 
and yawned. 

‘““You children had better be toddling 
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off to bed,” he said. 


** That lady’s-maid is 
a member of the Secret Service.” 


“Oh!” said Pierpont, 
colleagues ?” 

“You might present us, you know,” I 
said; ‘‘ the journey is monotonous.” 

Barris had drawn a telegram from his 
pocket, and as he sat turning it over and 
over between his fingers he smiled. After 
a moment or two he handed it to Pierpont, 
who read it with slightly raised eyebrows. 

“It’s rot—I suppose it’s cipher,” he 


“‘one of your 





said; “I see it’s signed by General 
Drummond eo 
‘Drummond, Chief of the Government 


” 


Secret Service,” said Barris. 

**Something interesting ?” 
lighting a cigarette. 

‘‘Something so interesting,” replied 
Barris, ‘‘that I’m going to look into it 
myself. e 

‘** And break up our shooting trio 

‘No. Do you want to hear about it ? 
Do you, Billy Pierpont ?” 

‘“* Yes,” replied that immaculate young 
man. 

Barris rubbed the amber mouthpiece of 
his pipe on his handkerchief, cleared the 
stem with a bit of wire, puffed once or 
twice, and leaned back in his chair. 

‘“* Pierpont,” he said, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber that evening at the United States Club 
when General Miles, General Drummond, 
and I were examining that gold nugget 
that Captain Mahan had? You examined 
it also, I believe.” 

‘**T did,” said Pierpont. 

““Was it gold?” asked Barris, drumming 
on the window. 

‘Tt was,’ ’ replied f 

“T saw it too,” 
was gold.” 

“Professor La Grange saw it also,” 
said Barris; ‘‘ he said it was gold.” 

‘Well ?” said Pierpont. 

‘* Well,” said Barris, ‘‘ it was not gold.” 

After a silence Pierpont asked what tests 
had been made. 

‘‘ The usual tests,” replied Barris. ‘‘ The 
United States Mint is satisfied that it is 
gold, so is every jeweller who has seen it. 
But it is not gold—and yet—it is gold.” 

Pierpont and I exchanged glances. 

‘‘ Now,” said I, “‘ for Barris’s usual coup- 
de-théatre : what was the nugget ?” 

ne Practically, it was pure gold; but,” 
said Barris, enjoying the situation intensely, 

‘really it was not gold. Pierpont, what 
is gold ?” 

**Gold’s an element, a metal—— 

“Wrong, Billy Pierpont!” said Barris 
coolly. 


I inquired, 





” 





Pierpont. 


said I; ‘‘of course it 


” 
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‘*Gold was an element when I went to 
school,” said I, 

‘It has not been an element for two 
weeks,” said Barris ; “‘ and, except General 
Drummond, Professor La Grange, and 
myself, you two youngsters are the only 
people, except one, in the world who know 
it or have known it.’ 

“Do you mean to say that gold is a 
composite metal ?” said Pierpont slowly. 

“I do. La Grange has made it. He 
produced a scale of pure gold day before 
yesterday. That nugget was manufactured 
gold.” 

Could Barris be joking? Was this a 
colossal hoax? I looked at Pierpont. He 
muttered something about that settling 
the silver question, and turned his head to 
Barris ; but there was that in Barris’s face 
which forebade jesting, and Pierpont and 
I sat silently pondering. 

*“*Don’t ask me how it’s made,” said 
Barris quietly ; “‘I don’t know. But I do 
know that somewhere in the region of the 
Cardinal Woods there is a gang of people 
who do know how gold is made, and who 
make it. You understand the danger this 
is to every civilised nation. It’s got to 
be stopped, of course. Drummond and I 
have decided that I am the man to stop it. 
Wherever and whoever these people are— 
these gold-makers—they must be caught, 
every one of them—caught or shot.” 

‘Or shot,” repeated Pierpont, who was 
owner of the Cross-Cut Gold Mine, and 
found his income too small. ‘ Professor 
La Grange will of course be prudent; 
science need not know things that would 
upset the world!” 

“Little Willy,” said Barris, laughing, 
‘your income is safe.” 

‘“*T suppose,” said I, ‘‘ some flaw in the 
nugget gave Professor La Grange the tip.” 

“Exactly. He cut the flaw out before 
sending the nugget to be tested. He 
worked on the flaw and separated gold 
into its three elements.” 

“He is a great man,” said Pierpont; 
‘but he will be the greatest man in the 
world if he can keep his discovery to 
himself.” 

“Who ?” said Barris. 

‘* Professor La Grange. 

‘* Professor La Grange was shot through 
the heart two hours ago,” replied Barris 
slowly. 


II. 
We had been at the shooting-box in the 
Cardinal Woods five days when a telegram 
was brought to Barris by a mounted 
messenger from the nearest telegraph 
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station, Cardinal Springs, a hamlet on the 
lumber railroad which joins the Quebec 
and Northern at Three Rivers Junction, 
thirty miles below. 

Pierpont and I were sitting out under 
the trees, loading some special shells as 
experiments; Barris stood beside us, 
bronzed, erect, holding his pipe carefully 
so that no sparks would drift into our 
powder-box. The beat of hoofs over the 
grass aroused us, and when the lank 
messenger drew bridle before the door, 
Barris stepped forward and took the sealed 
telegram. When he had torn it open he 
went into the house and presently re- 
appeared, reading something that he had 
written. 

“This should go at once,” he said, 
looking the messenger full in the face. 

**At once, Colonel Barris,” replied the 
shabby countryman. 

Pierpont glanced up, and I smiled at the 
messenger who was gathering his bridle 
and settling himself in his stirrups. Barris 
handed him the written reply and nodded 
good-bye, there was a thud of hoofs on the 
greensward, a jingle of bit and spur across 
the gravel, and the messenger was gone. 
Barris’s pipe went out, and he stepped to 
windward to relight it. 

“Tt is queer,” said I, “ that your 
messenger, a battered native, should speak 
like a Harvard man.” 

“‘ He is a Harvard man,” said Barris. 

‘* And the plot thickens,” said Pierpont; 
“‘are the Cardinal Woods full of your 
Secret Service men, Barris ?” 

‘‘No,” replied Barris; ‘“‘ but the tele- 
graph stations are. How many ounces of 
shot are you using, Roy?” 

I told him, holding up the adjustable 
steel measuring-cup. He nodded. After 
a moment or two he sat down on a camp- 
stool beside us and picked up a crimper. 

‘“‘ That telegram was from Drummond,” 
he said; ‘“‘the messenger was one of my 
men, as you two bright little boys divined. 
Pooh! If he had spoken the Cardinal 
County dialect you wouldn’t have known.” 

‘“* His make-up was good,” said Pierpont. 

Barris twirled the crimper and looked 
at the pile of loaded shells. Then he 
picked up one and crimped it. 

“Let ’em alone,” said Pierpont; 
crimp too tight.” 

“Does his little gun kick when the 
shells are crimped too tight?” inquired 
Barris tenderly ; ‘well, he shall crimp his 
own shells then—where’s his little 
man ?” 

His little man was a weird English 
importation, stiff, very carefully scrubbed, 
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tangled in his aspirates, named Howlett. 
As valet, gillie, gun-bearer, and crimper 
he aided Pierpont to endure the ennui of 
existence by doing for him everything 
except breathing. Lately, however, Barris’s 
taunts had driven Pierpont to do a few 
things for himself. To his astonishment 
he found that cleaning his own gun was 
not a bore, so he timidly loaded a shell or 
two, was much pleased with himself, 
loaded some more, crimped them, and 
went to breakfast with an appetite. So 
when Barras asked where “his little man” 
was, Pierpont did not reply, but dug a 
cupful of shot from the bag and poured it 
solemnly into the half-filled shell. 

Old David came out with the dogs, and 
of course there was a pow-wow when 
Voyou, my Gordon, wagged his splendid 
tail across the loading-table, and sent a 
dozen unstopped cartridges rolling over 
the grass, vomiting powder and shot. 

** Give the dogs a mile or two,” said I; 
“we will shoot over the Sweet Fern 


Covert about four o’clock, David.” 

“Two guns, David,” added Barris. 

*‘ Are you not going ?” asked Pierpont, 
looking up as David disappeared with the 
dogs. 

“Bigger game,” said Barris shortly. 


He picked up a mug of ale from the tray 
which Howlett had just set down beside 
us, and took a long pull. We did the 
same, silently. Pierpont set his mug on 
the turf beside him and returned to his 
loading. 

We spoke of the murder of Professor 
La Grange, of how it had been concealed 
by the authorities in New York at 
Drummond’s request, of the certainty 
that it was one of the gang of gold- 
makers who had done it, and of the pos- 
sible alertness of the gang. 

“Oh, they know that Drummond will be 
after them sooner or later,” said Barris ; 
“but they don’t know that the mills of 
the gods have already begun to grind. 
Those smart New York papers builded 
better than they knew when their ferret- 
eyed reporter poked his red nose into the 
house on 58th Street and sneaked off with 
a column on his cuffs about the ‘ suicide’ 
of Professor La Grange. Billy Pierpont, 
my revolver is hanging in your room ; I’ll 
take yours too 4 

“* Help yourself,” said Pierpont. 

‘“*T shall be gone over night,” continued 
Barris; “‘ my poncho and some bread and 
meat are all I shall take except the 
barkers.” 

“* Will they bark to-night ?” I asked. 

“No, I trust not for several weeks yet. 
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I shall nose about a bit. Roy, did it ever 
strike you how queer it is that this wonder- 
fully beautiful country should contain no 
inhabitants ? ” 

“It’s like those splendid stretches of 
pools and rapids which one finds on every 
trout river, and in which one never finds a 
fish,” suggested Pierpont. 

“Exactly; and Heaven alone knows 
why,” said Barris. ‘‘ 1 suppose this country 
is shunned by human beings for the same 
mysterious reasons.” 

“The shooting is the better for it,” I 
observed. 

“The shooting is good,” said Barris; 
“have you noticed the snipe on the 
meadow by the lake? Why, it’s brown 
with them! That’s a wonderful meadow.” 

“It’s a natural one,” said Pierpont ; 
“no human being ever cleared that land.” 

*‘Then it’s supernatural,” said Barris. 
“Pierpont, do you want to come with 
me?” 

Pierpont’s handsome face flushed as he 
answered slowly, “It’s awfully good of 


_ you—if I may.” 


“Bosh!” said I, piqued because he had 
asked Pierpont. ‘‘ What use is little Willy 
without his man ?” 

“True,” said Barris gravely ; “‘ you can’t 
take Howlett, you know.” 

Pierpont muttered something which 
ended in “d—n.” 

““Then,” said I, “there will be but one 
gun on the Sweet Fern Covert this after- 
noon. Very well, I wish you joy of your 
cold supper and colder bed. Take your 
night-gown, Willy, and don’t sleep on the 
damp ground.” 

‘Let Pierpont alone,” retorted Barris ; 
** you shall go next time, Roy.” 

‘Oh, all right ; you mean when there’s 
shooting going on ?” 

*‘ And I ?” demanded Pierpont, grieved. 

“You, too, my son; stop quarrelling! 
Will you ask Howlett to pack our kits— 
lightly, mind you—no bottles, they clink.” 

“My flask doesn’t,” said Pierpont, and 
went off to get ready for a night’s stalking 
of dangerous men. 

“It is strange,” said I, “ that nobody 
ever settles in this region. How many 
people live in Cardinal Springs, Barris ?” 

“Twenty, counting the telegraph 
operator and not counting the lumber- 
men; they are always changing and 
shifting. I have six men among them.” 

“Where have you no men? In the 
Four Hundred ?” 

“TI have men there also—chums of 
Billy's, only he doesn’t know it. David 
tells me that there-was a strong flight of 
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woodcock last night. You ought to pick 
up some this afternoon.” 

Then we chatted about alder-cover and 
swamp until Pierpont came out of the 
house and it was time to part. 

“Au revoir!” said Barris, buckling on 
his kit ; ‘“‘ come along, Pierpont, and don’t 
walk in the damp grass.” 

“If you are not back by to-morrow 
noon,” said I, “I will take Howlett and 
David and hunt you up. You say your 
course is due north ?” 

“Due north,” replied Barris, consulting 
his compass. 

‘“*There is a trail for two miles, anda 
spotted lead for two more,” said Pierpont. 

“Which we won’t use for various 
reasons,” added Barris pleasantly; “don’t 
worry, Roy, and keep your confounded 
expedition out of the way; there’s no 
danger.” 

He knew, of course, what he was talking 
about, and I held my peace. 

When the tip end of Pierpont’s shoot- 
ing-coat had disappeared in the Long 
Covert, I found myself standing alone with 
Howlett. He bore my gaze for a moment, 
and then politely lowered his eyes. 

‘* Howlett,” said I, “‘ take these shells 
and implements to the gun-room, and drop 
nothing. Did Voyou come to any harm 
in the briars this morning ?” 

‘““No ’arm, Mr. Cardenhe, Sir,” said 
Howlett. 

‘Then be careful not to drop anything 
else,” said I, and walked away, leaving him 
decorously puzzled. For he had dropped 
no cartridges. Poor Howlett! 


Ill. 


About four o’clock that afternoon I met 
David and his dogs at the spinney which 
leads into the Sweet Fern Covert. The 
three setters, Voyou, Gamin, and Mioche, 
were in fine feather. David had killed a 
woodcock and a brace of grouse over them 
that morning, and they were thrashing 
about the spinney at short range when I 
came up, gun under arm and pipe lighted. 

‘*What’s the prospect, David?” I asked, 
trying to keep my feet in the tangle of 
wagging, whining dogs. ‘“ Hello, what’s 
amiss with Mioche ?” 

‘** A briar in his foot, Sir; I drew it and 
stopped the wound, but I guess the gravel’s 
got in. If you have no objection, Sir, I 
might take him back with me.” 

“It’s safer,” Isaid. ‘*‘ Take Gamin too; 
I only want one dog this afternoon. What 
is the situation ?” 

“* Fair, Sir; the grouse lie within a quarter 
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of a mile of the oak second growth. The 
woodcock are mostly on the alders. I saw 
any number’ of snipe on the meadows. 
There’s something else in by the lake— 
I can’t just tell what, but the wood-duck 
set up a clatter when I was in the thicket, 
and they came dashing through the wood 
as if a dozen foxes was snappin’ at their 
tail feathers.” 

“‘ Probably a fox,” I said; “‘leash those 
dogs—they must learn to standit. I’ll be 
back by dinner-time.” 

“There is one more thing, Sir,” said 
David, lingering with his gun under his 
arm. 

“Well,” said I. 

“*T saw a man in the woods by the Oak 
Covert—at least, I think I did.” 

“A lumberman ?” 

“I think not, Sir—at least—do they 
have Chinamen among them ?” 

“Chinese? No. You didn’t see a 
Chinaman in the woods here ?” 

““I—I think I did, Sir—I can’t say 
positively. He was gone when I ran into 
the covert.” 

“* Did the dogs notice it ?” 

“I can’t say — exactly. They acted 
queer-like. Gamin here lay down and 
whined—it may have been colic—and 
Mioche whimpered—perhaps it was the 
briar.” 

“And Voyou ?” 

““Voyou, he was most remarkable, Sir; 
and the hair on his back stood up. I did 
see a ground-hog makin’ for a tree 
near by.” 

“Then no wonder Voyou bristled. 
David, your Chinaman was a stump or 
tussock. Take the dogs now.” 

““T guess it was, Sir; good afternoon, 
Sir,” said David, and walked away with 
the Gordons, leaving me alone ‘with 
Voyou in the spinney. 

I looked at the dog and he looked at 
me. 

“ Voyou!” 

The dog sat down and danced with his 
fore-feet, his beautiful brown eyes sparkling. 

‘* You’re a fraud,” I said; ‘‘ which shall 
it be, the alders or the upland? Upland ? 
Good !—now for the grouse— heel, my 
friend, and show your miraculous self- 
restraint.” 

Voyou wheeled into my tracks and 
followed close, nobly refusing to notice 
the impudent chipmunks and the thou- 
sand and one alluring and important smells 
which an ordinary dog would have lost no 
time in investigating. 

The brown and yellow autumn woods 
were crisp with drifting heaps of leaves 
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and twigs that crackled under foot as we 
turned from the spinney into the forest. 
Every silent little stream hurrying toward 
the lake was gay with painted leaves afloat, 
scarlet maple or yellow oak. Spots of sun- 
light fell upon the pools, searching the 
brown depths, illuminating the gravel 
bottom where shoals of minnows swam to 
and fro, and to and fro again, busy with 
the purpose of their little lives. The 
crickets were chirping in the long brittle 
grass on the edge of the woods, but we 
left them far behind in the silence of the 
deeper forest. 

“Now!” said I to Voyou. 

The dog sprang to the front, circled 
once, zigzagged through the ferns around 
us, and, all in a moment, stiffened stock 
still, rigid as sculptured bronze. I stepped 
forward, raising my gun, two paces, three 
paces, ten, perhaps, before a great cock- 
grouse blundered up from the brake and 
burst through the thicket fringe toward 
the deeper growth. There was a flash and 
puff from my gun, a crash of echoes 
among the low wooded cliffs, and through 
the faint veil of smoke something dark 
dropped from mid-air amid a cloud of 
feathers, brown as the brown leaves under- 
foot. 

“Fetch!” 

Up from the ground sprang Voyou, and 
in a moment he came galloping back, neck 
arched, tail stiff but waving, holding ten- 
derly in his pink mouth a mass of mottled 
bronzed feathers. Very gravely he laid 
the bird at my feet and crouched close 
beside it, his silky ears across his paws, 
his muzzle on the ground. 

I dropped the grouse into my pocket, 
held for a moment a silent caressing com- 
munion with Voyou, then swung my gun 
under my arm and motioned the dog on. 

It must have been five o’clock when I 
walked into a little opening in the woods 
and sat down to breathe. Voyou came 
and sat down in front of me. 

** Well 2?” I inquired. 

Voyou gravely presented one paw, which 
I took. 

““We will never get back in time for 
dinner,” said I, ‘‘so we might as well take 
it easy. It’s all your fault, you know. Is 
there a briar in your foot? Let’s see— 
there! it’s out, my friend, and you are 
free to nose about and lick it. If you loll 
your tongue out, you ’ll get it all over twigs 
and moss. Can’t you lie down ahd try to 
pant less? No, there is no use in sniffing 
and looking at that fern patch, for we are 
going to smoke a little, doze a little, and 
go home by moonlight. Think what a 
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big dinner we will have! Think of 
Howlett’s despair when we are not in 
time! Think of all the stories you will 
have to tell to Gamin and Mioche! Think 
what a good dog you have been! There! 
you are tired, old chap; 
with me.” 

Voyou was a little tired. He stretched 
out on the leaves at my feet, but whether 
or not he really slept I could not be 
certain, until his hind legs twitched and 
I knew he was dreaming of mighty deeds. 

Now I may have taken forty winks, but 
the sun seemed to be no lower when I sat 
up and unclosed my lids. Voyou raised 
his head, saw in my eyes that I was not 
going yet, thumped his tail half-a-dozen 
times on the dried leaves, and settled back 
with a sigh. 

I looked lazily around, and for the first 
time noticed what a wonderfully beautiful 
spot I had chosen fora nap. It was an 
oval glade in the heart of the forest, level 
and carpeted with green grass. The trees 
that surrounded it were gigantic; they 
formed one towering circular wall of 
verdure, blotting out all except the tur- 
quoise blue of the sky-oval above. And 
now I noticed that in the centre of the 
greensward lay a pool of water, crystal 
clear, glimmering like a mirror in the 
meadow grass, beside a block of granite. 
It scarcely seemed possible that the sym- 
metry of tree and lawn and lucent pool 
could have been one of nature’s accidents. 
I had never before seen this glade, nor 
had I ever heard it spoken of by either 
Pierpont or Barris. It was a marvel, this 
diamond-clear basin, regular and graceful 
as a Roman fountain, set in the gem of 
turf. And these great trees, they also 
belonged not to America but to some 
legend-haunted forest of France, where 
moss-grown marbles stand neglected in 
dim glades and the twilight of the forest 
shelters fairies and slender shapes from 
shadow-land. 

I lay and watched the sunlight shower- 
ing the tangled thicket where masses of 
crimson cardinal flowers glowed, or where 
one long dusty sunbeam tipped the edge of 
the floating leaves in the pool, turning 
them to palest gilt. There were birds, too, 
passing through the dim avenues of trees 
like jets of flame—the gorgeous cardinal- 
bird in his deep-stained crimson robe, the 
bird that gave to the woods, to the village 
fifteen miles away, to the whole country 
the name of Cardinal. 

I rolled over on my back and looked 
up at the sky. How pale—paler than a 
robin’s egg—it was! I seemed to be 


take forty winks 
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BER HAMMER FELL INTO THE FOUNTAIN, AND I LEANED OVER AND PLUNGED MY ARM 
INTO THE WATER TO FIND IT. 
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lying at the bottom of a well, walled with 
verdure, high-towering on every side. And 
as I lay, all about me the air became sweet- 
scented. Sweeter and sweeter and more 
penetrating grew the perfume, and I 
wondered what stray breeze, blowing over 
acres of lilies, could have brought it. But 
there was no breeze—the air was still. A 
gilded fly alighted on my hand—a honey- 
fly. It was as troubled as I by the scented 
silence. 

Then, behind me, my dog growled. 

I sat quite still at first, hardly breathing, 
but my eyes were fixed on a shape that 
moved along the edge of the pool among 
the meadow grasses. The dog had ceased 
growling, and was now staring, alert and 
trembling. 

At last I rose and walked rapidly down 
to the pool, my dog following close to 
heel. 

The figure, a woman’s, turned slowly 
toward us. 


a. 
She was standing still when I approached 
the pool. The forest around us was so 
silent that when I spoke the sound of my 
own voice startled me. 

**No,” she said, and her voice was 
smooth as flowing water, “1 have not lost 
my way. Will he come to me—your 
beautiful dog ?” 

Before I could speak, Voyou crept to 
her and laid his silky head against her 
knees. 

“* But surely,” said I, “‘ you did not come 
here alone ?” 

“Alone? I did come alone.” 

‘** But the nearest settlement is Cardinal, 
probably nineteen miles from where we 
are standing.” 

**T do not know Cardinal,” she said. 

‘“* Ste. Croix in Canada is forty miles, at 
least. How did you come into the Cardinal 
Woods ?” I asked, amazed. 

‘“‘ Into the woods ?” she repeated a little 
impatiently. 

Tea. 

She did not answer at first, but stood 
caressing Voyou with gentle phrase and 
gesture. 

“‘ Your beautiful dog I am fond of, but 
I am not fond of being questioned,” she 
said quietly. ‘‘ My name is Ysonde, and 
I came to the fountain here to see your 
dog ” : 

I was properly quenched. After a 
moment or two I did say that in another 
hour it would be growing dusky, but she 
neither replied nor looked at me. 
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‘*This,” I ventured, ‘‘is a_ beautiful 
pool—you call it a fountain—a delicious 
fountain : 1 have never before seen it. It 
is hard to imagine that nature did all this.” 

‘““Is it?” she said. 

** Don’t you think so?” I asked. 

““T haven’t thought; I wish when you 
go you would leave me your dog.” 

““My—my dog?” 

“If you don’t mind,” she said sweetly, 
and looked at me for the first time in the 
face. 

For an instant our glances met, then she 
grew grave, and I saw that her eyes were 
fixed on my forehead. Suddenly she rose 
and drew nearer, looking intently at my 
forehead. There was a faint mark there, 
a tiny crescent, just over my eyebrow. 

It was a birth-mark. 

‘Ts that a scar ?”” she demanded, draw- 
ing nearer. 

‘‘ That crescent-shaped mark? No.” 

““No! Are you sure ?” she insisted. 

** Perfectly,” I replied, astonished. 

‘“* A—a birth-mark ?” 

“Yes; may I ask why ? 

As she drew away from me, I saw that 
the colour had fled from her cheeks. For 


” 


a second she clasped both hands over her 
eyes, as if to shut out my face; then, slowly 


dropping her hands, she sat down on a 
long square block of stone which half 
encircled the basin, and on which, to 
my amazement, I saw carving. Voyou 
went to her again and laid his head in 
her lap. 

““What is your name?” she asked at 
length. 

“Roy Cardenhe.” 

“Mine is Ysonde. I carved these 
dragon-flies on the stone, these fishes and 
shells and butterflies you see.” 

“You! They are wonderfully delicate ; 
but those are not American dragon-flies.” 

“No; they are more beautiful. See, I 
have my hammer and chisel with me.” 

She drew from a queer pouch at her side 
a small hammer and chisel, and held them 
toward me. 

“‘ You are very talented,” I said; ‘“‘where 
did you study ?” , 

“I? I never studied—I knew how. I 
saw things and cut them out of stone. 
Do you like them? Some time I will 
show you other things that I have done. 
If I had a great lump of bronze I could 
make your dog, beautiful as he is.” 

Her hammer fell into the fountain, and 
I leaned over and plunged my arm into the 
water to find it. 

“It is there, shining on the sand,” she 
said, leaning over the pool with me. 
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“Where ?” said I, looking at our 
reflected faces in the water. For it was 
only in the water that I had dared, as yet, 
to look her long in the face. 

The pool mirrored the exquisite oval of 
her head, the heavy hair, the eyes. I 
heard the silken rustle of her girdle, I 
caught the flash of a white arm, and the 
hammer was drawn up dripping with spray. 

The troubled surface of the pool grew 
calm, and again I saw her eyes reflected. 

‘* Listen,” she said in a low voice, ‘‘do 
you think you will come again to my 
fountain ?” 

“I will come,” I said. My voice was 
duli; the noise of waters filled my ears. 

Then a swift shadow sped across the 
pool; I rubbed my eyes. Where her 
reflected face had bent beside mine there 
was nothing mirrored but the rosy evening 
sky with one pale star glimmering. I 
drew myself up and turned. She was 
gone. I saw the faint star twinkling 
above me in the afterglow, I saw the tall 
trees motionless in the still evening air, 
I saw my dog slumbering at my feet. 

The sweet scent in the air had faded, 
leaving in my nostrils the heavy odour of 
fern and forest mould. A blind fear 
seized me, and I caught up my gun and 
sprang into the darkening woods. The 
dog followed me, crashing through the 
undergrowth at my side. Duller and 
duller grew the light; but I strode on, the 
sweat pouring from my face and hair, 
my mind a chaos. How I reached the 
spinney I can hardly tell. As I turned up 
the path I caught a glimpse of a human 
face peering at me from the darkening 
thicket—a horrible human face, yellow 
and drawn, with high-boned cheeks and 
narrow eyes. 

Involuntarily I halted; the dog at my 
heels snarled. Then I sprang straight at 
it, floundering blindly through the thicket; 
but the night had fallen swiftly, and I 
found myself panting and struggling in a 
maze of twisted shrubbery and twining 
vines, unable to see the very undergrowth 
that ensnared me. 

It was a pale face, and a scratched one, 
that I carried to a late dinner that night. 
Howlett served me, dumb reproach in his 
eyes, for the soup had been standing and 
the grouse was juiceless. 

David brought the dogs in after they 
had had their supper, and I drew my chair 
before the blaze and set my ale on a table 
beside me. The dogs curled up at my 
feet, blinking gravely at the sparks that 
snapped and flew in eddying showers from 
the heavy birch logs. 
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“David,” said I, ‘‘ did you say you saw 
a Chinaman to-day ?” 

“*I did, Sir.” 

‘* What do you think about it now 7” 

‘I may have been mistaken, Sir e 

‘But you think not. What sort of 
whisky did you put in my flask to-day ?” 

‘** The usual, Sir.” 

‘Is there much gone ?’ 

‘** About three swallows, Sir, as usual.” 

‘*You don’t suppose there could have 
been any mistake about that whisky; no 
medicine could have gotten into it, for 
instance.” 

David smiled and said, ‘‘ No, Sir.” 

“* Well,” said I, ‘‘I have had an extra- 
ordinary dream.” 

When I said ‘*‘ dream,” I felt comforted 
and reassured. I had scarcely dared to 
say it before, even to myself. 

‘“*An extraordinary dream,” I repeated ; 
“I fell asleep in the woods about five 
o'clock, in that pretty glade where the 
fountain—I mean the pool is. You know 
the place ?” 

**1T do not, Sir.” 

I described it minutely twice, but David 
shook his head. 

** Carved stone, did you say, Sir? I never 
chanced on it. You don’t mean the New 
Spring 

“No, no! 
that. Is it possible that any people 
inhabit the forest between here and the 
Canada line ?” 

“* Nobody short of Ste. Croix; at least 
I have no knowledge of any.” 

** Of course,” said I, ‘“‘ when | thought I 
saw a Chinaman, it was imagination. Of 
course I had been more impressed than I 
was aware of by your adventure. Of course 
you saw no Chinaman, David.” 

“Probably not, Sir,” replied David 
dubiously. 

I sent him off to bed, saying I should 
keep the dogs with me all night. And 
when he was gone I took a good long 
draught of ale, “‘ just to shame the devil,” 
as Pierpont said, and lighted a cigar. 
Then I thought of Barris and Pierpont 
and their cold bed, for 1 knew they would 
not dare build a fire, and, in spite of the 
hot chimney corner and the crackling 
blaze, I shivered in sympathy. 

“Tl tell Barris and Pierpont the whole 
story, and take them to see the carved 
stone and the fountain,” I thought to my- 
self; ‘‘ what a marvellous dream it was— 
Ysonde—if it was a dream !” 

Then I went to the mirror and ex- 
amined the faint white mark above my 
eyebrow. 


This glade is away beyond 
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ws 
About eight o’clock next morning, as I 
sat listlessly eyeing my coffee-cup which 
Howlett was filling, Gamin and Mioche 
set up a howl, and in a moment more I 
heard Barris’s s step on the porch. 

“Hello, Roy!” said Pierpont, stamping 
into the dining-room, “‘ I want my break- 
fast, by jingo! Where’s Howlett? None 
of your ca/é-au-lait for me—I want a chop 
and some eggs. Look at that dog— 
he’ll wag the hinge off his tail in a 
moment a 

**Pierpont,” said I, “this loquacity is 
astonishing but welcome. Where’s Barris? 
You are soaked from neck to ankle.” 

Pierpont sat down and tore off his stiff 
muddy leggings. 

“Barris is telephoning to Cardinal 
Springs—I believe he wants some of his 
men. Down, Gamin, you idiot! Howlett, 
three eggs poached and more toast! What 
was I saying? Oh, about Barris—he’s 
struck something or other which he hopes 
will locate these gold-making fellows. I 
had a jolly time—he’ll tell you about it.” 

“Billy! Billy!” I said in pleased amaze- 
ment, ‘“‘ you are learning to talk! Dear 
me! You load your own shells and you 
carry your own gun and you fire it your- 
self. “Hello! here’s Barris all over mud. 
You fellows really ought to change your 
rig. Whew! what a frightful odour!” 

“It’s probably this,” said Barris, 
tossing something on to the hearth, where 
it shuddered for a moment and then began 
towrithe. ‘I found it in the woods by the 
lake. Do you know what it can be, Roy ?” 

To my disgust I saw it was another of 
those spidery, wormy, crab-like creatures 
Godfrey had in Tiffany's 

“TI thought I recognised that acrid 
odour,’ I said. ‘‘ For the love of the saints 
take it away from the breakfast- table, 
Barris !” 

“But what is it?” he persisted, 
slinging his field-glass and revolver. 

**T’ll tell you what I know after break- 
fast,” I replied firmly. ‘“‘ Howlett, get a 
broom and sweep that thing into the road. 
What are you laughing at, Pierpont ?” 

Howlett swept the repulsive creature 
out, and Barris and Pierpont went to 
change their dew-soaked clothes for drier 
raiment. David came to take the dogs for 
an airing, and in a few minutes Barris re- 
appeared and sat down in his place at the 
head of the table. 








un- 


“Well,” said I, “is there a story to 
tell 7” 
“Yes; not much. They are near the 


lake on the other side of the woods—I 
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mean these gold-makers. I shall collar 
one of them this evening. I haven't 
located the main gang with any certainty— 
shove the toast-rack this way, will you, 
Roy—no, I am not at ail certain, but I’ve 
nailed one anyway. Pierpont was a great 
help, really—and, what do you think, 
Roy? He wants to join the Secret 
Service ! ” 

** Little Willy!” 

“Exactly. Oh, I’ll dissuade him. What 
sort of a reptile was that I brought in ?” 
Did Howlett sweep it away ?” 

‘He can sweep it back again for all I 
care,” I said indifferently, ‘‘ I’ve finished 
my breakfast.” 

“No,” said Barris, hastily swallowing 
his coffee, “it’s of no importance; you 
can tell me about the beast a 

“‘Serve you right if I had it brought in 
on toast,” I returned. 

Pierpont came in radiant, fresh from the 
bath. 

**Go on with your story, Roy,” he said ; 
and I told them about ‘Godfrey and his 
reptile pet. 

‘Now, what in the name of common 
sense can Godfrey find interesting in that 
creature ?” I ended, tossing my cigarette 
into the fireplace. 

“It’s Japanese, don’t you think ? 
Pierpont. 

‘**No,” said Barris, “‘ it is not artistically 
grotesque, it’s vulgar and _horrible—it 
looks cheap and unfinished 

“‘ Unfinished—exactly,” said I, 
American humorist 

“Yes,” said Pierpont, ‘ cheap. 
about that gold serpent °” 

“Oh, the Metropolitan Museum bought 
it. You must see it—it’s marvellous!” 

Barris and Pierpont had lighted their 
cigarettes, and after a moment we all rose 
and strolled out to the lawn, where chairs 
and hammocks were placed under the 
maple-trees. 

David passed, 
heeling. 

“Three guns on the meadows at four 
this afternoon,” said Pierpont. 

** Roy,” said Barris as David bowed and 
started on, ‘‘ what did you do yesterday?” 
This was the question that I had been 
expecting. All night long I had dreamed 
of Ysonde and the glade in the woods, 
where, at the bottom of the crystal fountain, 
I saw the reflection of her eyes. All the 
morning while bathing and dressing I had 
been persuading myself that the dream was 
not worth recounting, and that a search for 
the glade and the imaginary stone carving 
would be ridiculous. But now, as Barris 
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asked the question, I suddenly decided to 
tell him the whole story. 

“See here, you fellows!” I said 
abruptly, ‘“‘I am going to tell you some- 
thing queer. You can laugh as much as 
you please to, but first I want to ask Barris 
a question or two. You have been in 
China, Barris ?” 

“Yes,” said Barris, looking straight 
into my eyes. 

“‘Would a Chinaman be likely to turn 
lumberman ?” 

“Have you seen a Chinaman?” he 
asked in a quiet voice. 

“T don’t know. David and I both 
imagined we did.” 

Barris and Pierpont exchanged glances. 

“* Have you seen one also?” I demanded, 
turning to include Pierpont. 

“No,” said Barris slowly; “‘ but I know 
that there is, or has been, a Chinaman in 
these woods.” 

“The devil!” said I. 

“Yes,” said Barris gravely, ‘‘ the devil, 
if you like—a devil—a member of the 
Kuen- Yuin.” 

I drew my chair close to the hammock 
where Pierpont lay at full length, holding 
out to me a ball of pure gold. 

‘“‘ Well ?” said I, examining the engrav- 
ing on its surface, which represented a 
mass of twisted creatures—dragons, I 
supposed. 

“Well,” repeated Barris, extending his 
hand to take the golden ball, ‘‘ this globe 
of gold engraved with reptiles and Chinese 
hieroglyphics is the symbol of the Kuen- 
Yuin.” 

““Where did you get it?” I asked, 
feeling that something startling was 
impending. 

“‘Pierpont found it by the lake at sun- 
rise this morning. It is the symbol of the 
Kuen-Yuin,” he repeated; “the terrible 
Kuen-Yuin, the sorcerers of China, and the 
most murderously diabolical sect on earth.” 

We puffed our cigarettes in silence until 
Barris rose, and began to pace backward 
and forward among the trees, twisting his 
grey moustache. 

“The Kuen-Yuin are sorcerers,” he 
said, pausing before the hammock where 
Pierpont lay watching him; “I mean 
exactly what I say—sorcerers. I’ve seen 
them—I’ve seen them at their devilish 
business, and I repeat to you solemnly, 
that as there are angels above, there is a 
race of devils on earth, and they are 
sorcerers. Bah!” he cried, ‘‘ talk to me 
of Indian magic and Yogis and all that 
clap-trap! Why, Roy, I tell you that the 
Kuen-Yuin have absolute control of a 
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hundred millions of people, mind and 
body, body and soul. Do you know what 
goes on in the interior of China? Does 
Europe know—could any human being 
conceive of the condition of that gigantic 
hell-pit? You read the papers, you hear 
diplomatic twaddle about Li-Hung-Chang 
and the Emperor, you see accounts of 
battles on sea and land, and you know 
that Japan has raised a toy tempest along 
the jagged edge of the great unknown; 
but you never before heard of the Kuen- 
Yuin; no, nor has any European except a 
stray missionary or two; and yet I tell you 
that when the fires from this pit of hell 
have eaten through the continent to the 
coast, the explosion will inundate half a 
world—and God help the other half!” 

Pierpont’s cigarette went out; he 
lighted another, and looked hard at Barris. 

*“* But,” resumed Barris quietly, ‘‘ ‘ suffi- 
cient unto the day,’ you know—I didn’t 
intend to say as much as I did—it would 
do no good—even you and Pierpont will 
forget it—it seems so impossible and so 
far away—like the burning out of the sun. 
What I want to discuss is the possibility 
or probability of a Chinaman—a member 
of the Kuen-Yuin, being here, at this 
moment, in the forest.” 

“Tf he is,” said Pierpont, ‘‘ possibly the 
gold-makers owe their discovery to him.” 

**T do not doubt it for a second,” said 
Barris earnestly. 

I took the little golden globe in my 
hand, and examined the characters en- 
graved upon it. 

“‘ Barris,” said Pierpont, “‘ I can’t believe 
in sorcery while I am wearing one of 
Sanford’s shooting-suits, in the pocket of 
which rests an uncut volume of the 
‘ Duchess.’ ” 

** Neither can I,” I said; “‘ for I read the 
Evening Post, and I know Mr. Godkin 
would not allow it. Hello! What’s the 
‘matter with this gold ball ?” 

“What is the matter? 
grimly. 

“Why — why—it’s changing colour— 
purple—no, crimson—no, it’s green I 
mean—good Heavens! these dragons are 
twisting under my fingers P 

‘** Impossible!” muttered Pierpont, lean- 
ing over me; “those are not dragons 

“No!” I cried excitedly; “they are 
pictures of that reptile that Barris brought 
back — see — see — how they crawl and 
turn 

‘Drop it!” commanded Barris; and I 
threw the ball on the turf. In an instant 
we had all knelt down on the grass beside 
it; but the globe was again golden, 
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grotesquely wrought with dragons and 
strange signs. 

Pierpont, a little red in the face, picked 
it up, and handed it to Barris. He placed 
it on a chair, and sat down beside me. 

“Whew!” said I, wiping the perspir- 
ation from my face, “‘ how did you play 
us that trick, Barris ?” 

“Trick ?” said Barris contemptuously. 

I looked at Pierpont, and my heart sank. 
If this was not a trick, what was it ? Pier- 
pont returned my glance and coloured; 
but all he said was, “‘ It’s devilish queer,” 
and Barris answered, ‘‘ Yes, devilish.” 
Then Barris asked me again to tell my 
story, and I did, beginning from the time 
I met David in the spinney to the moment 
when I sprang into the darkening thicket 
where that yellow mask had grinned like a 
phantom skull. 

“‘ Shall we try to find the fountain ?” I 
asked after a pause. 

** Yes—and—er—the lady,” 
Pierpont vaguely. 

“Don’t be an ass,” I said, a little im- 
patiently; “‘you need not come, you know.’ 

“Oh, I’ll come,” said Pierpont, “unless 
you think I am indiscreet 

“‘Shut up, Pierpont,” said Barris, “ this 
thing is serious; I never heard of such a 
glade or such a fountain, but it’s true that 
nobody knows this forest thoroughly. It’s 
worth while trying for. Roy, can you find 
your way back to it ?” 

“‘ Easily,” I answered; “ 

_ oa 

‘It will knock our snipe-shooting on 
the head,” said Pierpont; ‘‘ but then when 
one has the opportunity of finding a live 
dream-lady——” 

I rose, deeply offended, but Pierpont 
was not very penitent, and his laughter was 
irresistible. 

“* The lady’s yours by right of discovery,” 


suggested 





when shall we 


he said; “‘1’ll promise not to infringe on 
your dreams—lIl’ll dream about other 
ladies 





*“Come, come,” said I, “I’ll have 
Howlett to put you to bed in a minute. 
Barris, if you are ready—we can get back 
to dinner 

Barris had risen, and was gazing at me 
earnestly. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” I asked nerv ously, 
for I saw that his eyes were fixed on my 
forehead, and I thought of Ysonde and the 
white crescent scar. 

“Is that a birth-mark ?” said Barris. 





“Yes; why, Barris?” 
‘““Nothing — an interesting coinci- 
dence ¥ 





‘** What ?-—for Heaven’s sake!” 
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“The scar, or rather the birth-mark. 
It is the print of the dragon’s claw, the 
crescent symbol of Yue-Laou-———-” 

‘* And who the devil is Yue-Laou?” I 
said crossly. 

“‘Yue-Laou, the Moon Maker, Dzil- 
Nbu of the Kuen-Yuin. It’s Chinese 
mythology, but it is believed that Yue- 
Laou has returned to rule the Kuen-Yuin.” 

‘““The conversation,” interrupted Pier- 
pont, ‘smacks of peacocks’ feathers and 
yellow jackets. The chicken-pox has left 
its card on Roy, and Barris is guying us. 
Come on, you fellows, and make your call 
on the dream-lady. Barris, I hear gallop- 
ing. Here come your men!” 

Two mud-splashed riders clattered up 
to the porch and dismounted at a motion 
from Barris. I noticed that both of them 
carried repeating rifles and heavy Colt’s 
revolvers. 

They followed Barris deferentially into 
the dining-room, and presently we heard 
the tinkle of plates and bottles and the low 
hum of Barris’s musical voice. 

Half-an-hour later they came out again, 
saluted Pierpont and me, and galloped 
away in the direction of the Canadian 
frontier. Ten minutes passed, and, as 
Barris did not appear, we rose and went 
into the house to find him. He was sitting 
silently before the table, watching the small 
golden globe, now glowing with scarlet 
and orange fire, brilliant as a live coal. 
Howlett, mouth ajar and eyes starting from 
the sockets, stood petrified behind him. 

‘“* Are you coming ?” asked Pierpont, a 
little startled. Barris did not answer. 
The globe slowly turned to pale gold 
again, but the face that Barris raised to 
ours was white as a sheet. Then he stood 
up and smiled with an effort that was 
painful to us all. 

“Give me a pencil and a bit of paper,” 
he said. 

Howlett brought it. Barris went to the 
window and wrote rapidly. He folded the 
paper, placed it in the top drawer of his 
desk, locked the drawer, handed me the 
key, and motioned us to precede him. 

When again we stood under the maples, 
he turned to me with an impenetrable 
expression. 

“‘ You will know when to use the key,” 
he said. ‘‘Come, Pierpont, we must try to 
find Roy’s fountain.” 


VI. 
At two o’clock that afternoon, at Barris’s 


suggestion, we gave up the search for the 
fountain in the glade and cut across the 
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forest to the spinney, where David and 
Howlett were waiting with our guns and 
the three dogs. 

Pierpont guyed me unmercifully about 
the “‘ dream-lady,” as he called her, and 
but for the significant coincidence of 
Ysonde’s and Barris’s questions concerning 
the white scar on my forehead, I should 
long ago have been perfectly persuaded 
that I had dreamed the whole thing. As 
it was, I had no explanation to offer. We 
had not been able to find the glade, 
although fifty times I came to landmarks 
which convinced me that we were just 
about to enter it. Barris was quiet, 
scarcely uttering a word to either of us 
during the entire search. I had never 
before seen him depressed in spirits. 
However, when we came in sight of the 
spinney, where a cold bit of grouse and a 
bottle of Burgundy awaited each, Barris 
seemed to recover his habitual good- 
humour. , 

““Here’s to the dream-lady!” said 
Pierpont, raising his glass and standing up. 

I did not like it. Even if she was only 
a dream, it irritated me to hear Pierpont’s 
mocking voice. Perhaps Barris under- 
stood—I don’t know, but he bade Pierpont 
drink his wine without further noise, and 
that young man obeyed witha childlike con- 
fidence which almost made Barris smile. 

‘‘What about the snipe, David ?” I asked ; 
“‘the meadows should be in good con- 
dition.” 

‘There is not a snipe on the meadows, 
Sir,” said David solemnly. 

‘“* Impossible!” exclaimed Barris, “ they 
can’t have left.” 

“They have, Sir,” said David in a 
sepulchral, voice which I hardly recog- 
nised. 

We all three looked at the old man 
curiously, waiting for his explanation of 
this disappointing but sensational report. 

David looked at Howlett and Howlett 
examined the sky. 

‘I was going,” began the old man, with 
his eyes fastened on Howlett, “I was 
going along by the spinney with the dogs 
when I heard a noise in the covert and I 
seen Howlett come walkin’ very fast 
toward me. In fact,” continued David, 
‘“‘] may say he was runnin’. Was you 
runnin’, Howlett ?” 

Howlett said ‘‘ Yes,” with a decorous 
cough. 

“I beg pardon,” said David, “ but I’d 
rather Howlett told the rest. He saw 
things which I did not.” 

“Go on, Howlett,” commanded Pier- 
pont, much interested. 
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Howlett coughed again behind his large 
red hand. 

“What David says is true, Sir,” he 
began. “I hobserved the dogs at a 
distance ’ow they was a-workin’, Sir, and 
David stood a-lightin’ of ’s pipe be’ind 
the spotted beech, when I see a’ead pop 
up in the covert ’oldin’ a stick like ’e was 
haimin’ at the dogs, Sir——” 

**A head holding a stick ?” said Pier- 
pont severely. 

“The ’ead ’ad ’ands, Sir,” explained 
Howlett, “’ands that ’eld a painted 
stick—like that, Sir. ’*Owlett, thinks I to 
meself, this ’ere’s queer, so I jumps in 
and runs, but the beggar ‘e seen me, an’ 
wen I comes alongside of David ’e was 
gone. ‘’Ello, ’Owlett,’ sez David, ‘ what 
the ’ell’—I beg pardon, Sir,—‘’ow did 
you come ’ere,’ sez ’e very loud. ‘ Run,’ 
sez I, ‘the Chinaman is harryin’ the 
dawgs!’ ‘For Gawd’s sake, wot China- 
man ?’ sez David, haimin’ ’is gun at every 
bush. Then I thinks I see ’m, an’ we run 
an’ run, the dawgs a-boundin’ close to 
heel, Sir; but we don’t see no Chinaman.” 

“*T’ll tell the rest,” said David, as How- 
lett coughed and stepped in a modest 
corner behind the dogs. 

“Go on,” said Barris in a strange voice. 

** Well, Sir, when Howlett and I stopped 
chasin’ we were on the cliff overlooking 
the south meadow. I noticed that there 
was hundreds of birds there, mostly yellow- 
legs and plover, and Howlett seen them 
too. Then before I could say a word to 
Howlett, something out in the lake gave a 
splash—a splash as if the whole cliff had 
fallen into the water. I was that scared 
that I jumped straight into the bush, and 
Howlett, he sat down quick, and all those 
snipe wheeled up—there was hundreds— 
all a-squealin’ with fright, and the wood- 
duck came bowlin’ over the meadows as if 
the Old Nick was behind.” 

David paused and glanced meditatively 
at the dogs. 

“Go on,” 
strained voice. 

“‘ Nothing more, Sir. The snipe did not 
come back.” 

*‘ But that splash in the lake ?” 

**T don’t know what it was, Sir.” 

“A salmon? A salmon wouldn’t have 
frightened the duck and the snipe that 
way!” 

“* No—oh, no, Sir. 


said Barris, in the same 


If fifty salmon had 


jumped they couldn’t have made that splash. 


Could they, Howlett ?” 

**No’ow,” said Howlett. 

“Roy,” said Barris at length, “ what 
David tells us settles the snipe-shooting 
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for to-day. I am going to take Pierpont 
up to the house. Howlett and David will 
foliow with the dogs; I have something to 
say to them. If you care to come, come 
along; if not, go and shoot a brace of 
grouse for dinner, and be back by eight if 
you want to see what Pierpont and I dis- 
covered last night.” 

David whistled Gamin and Mioche to 
heel and followed Howlett and his hamper 
toward the house. I called Voyou to my 
side, picked up my gun and turned to 
Barris. 

*“*T will be back by eight,” I said; “‘ you 
are expecting to catch one of the gold- 
makers, are you not ?” 

“Yes,” said Barris listlessly. 

Pierpont began to speak about the 
Chinaman; but Barris motioned him to 
follow, and, nodding to me, took the path 
that Howlett and David had followed 
toward the house. When they dis- 
appeared I tucked my gun under my arm 
and turned sharply into the forest, Voyou 
trotting close to my heels. 

In spite of myself the continued 
apparition of the Chinaman made me 
nervous. If he troubled me again I had 
fully decided to get the drop on him and 
find out what he was doing in the Cardinal 
Woods. 


If he could give no satisfactory 
account of himself I would march him 
in to Barris as a gold-making suspect—I 
would march him in anyway, I thought, 
and rid the forest of his ugly face. I 
wondered what it was that David had 


heard in the lake. It must have been a 
big fish, a salmon, I thought; probably 
David’s and Howlett’s nerves were over- 
wrought after their Celestial chase. 

A whine from the dog broke the thread 
of my meditation, and I raised my head. 
Then I stopped short in my tracks. 

The lost glade lay straight before me. 

Already the dog had bounded into it 
across the velvet turf to the carved stone, 
where a slim figure sat. I saw my dog lay 
his silky head lovingly against her silken 
kirtle, I saw her face bend above him, and 
I caught my breath and slowly entered the 
sunlit glade. 

Half timidly she held out one white 
hand. 

‘* Now that you have come,” she said, 
“I can show you more of my work. I 
told you that I could do other things 
besides these dragon- flies and moths 
carved here in stone. Why do you stare 
at me so? Are you ill?” 

‘** Ysonde,” I stammered, 

“Yes,” she said, with a faint colour 
under her eyes. 
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‘*]—I never expected to see you again,” 

I blurted out ; ‘‘ you—I—I—thought I had 
dreamed ag 

‘** Dreamed—of me ? 
Is that strange ?” 

“Strange? N—no, but—where did 
you go when—when we were leaning over 
the fountain together? I saw your face— 
your face reflected beside mine, and then— 
then suddenly I saw the blue sky and only 
a star twinkling.” 

“It was because you fell asleep,” she 
said, ‘‘ was it not?” 

‘*T—asleep ?” 

“You slept—I thought you were very 
tired, and I went back 

‘* Back !—where ?” 

‘Back to my home where I carve my 
beautiful images; see, here is one | 
brought to show you to-day.” 

I took the sculptured creature that she 
held toward me, a massive golden lizard 
with frail claw-spread wings of gold so 
thin that the sunlight burned through and 
fell on the ground in flaming gilded 
patches. 

‘*Good Heavens!” I exclaimed, 
is astounding ! 
do such work ? 
beyond price ! ” 

“*Oh, I hope so,” she said earnestly, “‘ I 
can’t bear to sell my work, but my step- 
father takes it and sends it away. This is 
the second thing I have done, and yester- 
day he said I must give it to him. I 
suppose he is poor.” 

‘“*T don’t see how he can be poor if he 
gives you gold to model in,” I said, 
astonished. 

‘“*Gold!” she exclaimed, “ gold! he has 
a room full of gold! He makes it.” 

I sat down on the turf at her feet, com- 
pletely unnerved. 

““Why do you look at me 
asked, a little troubled. 

“‘Where does your step-father live ? 
I said at last. 

‘“* Here.” 

‘‘ Here!” 

“In the woods near the lake. 
could never find our house.” 

“« A house!” 

‘“*Of course. Do you think I lived in a 
tree? How silly! I live with my step- 
father in a beautiful house—a small house, 
but very beautiful. He makes his gold 
there, but the men who carry it away never 
come to the house, for they don’t know 
where it is, and if they did they could not 
get in. My-step-father carries the gold in 
lumps to a canvas satchel. When the 
satchel is full he takes it out into the 


Perhaps you did. 


*‘ this 
Where did you learn to 
Ysonde, such a thing is 


so?” she 


”» 


You 
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woods where the men live, and I don’t 
know what they do with it. I wish he 
could sell the gold and become rich, for 
then I could go back to Yian, where all 
the gardens are sweet and the river flows 
under the thousand bridges.” 

‘“* Where is this city ?” I asked faintly. 

“Yian? I don't know. It is sweet 
with perfume and the sound of silver bells 
all day long. Yesterday I carried a 
blossom of dried lotus buds from Yian 
in my breast, and all the woods were 
fragrant. Did you smell it ?” 

“* Yes.” 

‘“*T wondered last night whether you did. 
How beautiful your dog is! I love him. 
Yesterday I thought most about your dog, 
but last 5 

“Last night,” I 
breath. 

‘“*T thought of you. 
the dragon-claw ?” 

I raised*my hand impulsively to my 
forehead, covering the scar. 

‘“What do you know of the dragon- 
claw ?” I muttered. 

“It is the symbol of Yue-Laou, and 
Yue-Laou rules the Kuen-Yuin, my step- 
father says. My step-father tells me every- 
thing that I know. We lived in Yian 
until I was sixteen years old. I am 
eighteen now; that is two years we have 
lived in the forest. Look! see those 
scarlet birds! what are they? There are 
birds of the same colour in Yian.” 

“Where is Yian, Ysonde?” I asked 
with deadly calmness. 

‘*Yian ? I don’t know.” 

‘* But you have lived there ? 

‘* Yes, a very long time.” 

‘‘Ts it across the ocean, Ysonde ? 

‘It is across seven oceans and the great 
river which is longer than from the earth 
to the moon.” 

‘Who told you that ?” 

‘Who? My step-father ; 
everything.” 

‘* Will you tell me his name, Ysonde ?” 

‘“*T don’t know it; he’s my step-father 
that is all.” 

‘* And what is your name ? 

‘You know it—Ysonde.” 

‘Yes, but what other name ?” 

‘That is all—Ysonde. Have you two 
names? Why do you look at me so 
impatiently ?” 

‘‘Does your step-father make gold? 
Have you seen him make it ?” 

“Oh, yes. He made it also in Yian, 
and I loved to watch the sparks at night 
whirling like golden bees. Yian is lovely 
if it is all like our garden and the gardens 


repeated below my 


Why do you wear 


” 


” 


he tells me 


” 
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around. I can see the thousand bridges 
from my garden and the white mountain 
beyond 

‘“* And the people—tell me of the people, 
Ysonde!” I urged gently. 

“The people of Yian? I could see 
them in swarms like ants—oh! many, 
many millions crossing and recrossing the 
thousand bridges.” 

‘** But how did they look ? 
dress as I do?” 

“I don’t know. 


Did they 


They were very far 
away, moving specks on the thousand 
bridges. For sixteen years I saw them 
every day from my garden, but I never 
went out of my garden into the streets of 
Yian, for my stepfather forbade me.” 

“You never saw a living creature near 
by in Yian ?” I asked in despair. 

“My birds; oh! such tall, wise-looking 
birds, all over grey and rose colour.” 

She leaned over the gleaming water and 
dre -»w her polished hand across the surface. 

‘“* Why do you ask me these que stions ?” 
she murmured. “Are you displeased ? 

“Tell me about your step-father,” I 
insisted. ‘Does he look asI do? Does 
he dress, does he speak, asI do? Is he 
American ?” 

“American? I don’t know. He does 
not dress as you do, and he does not look 
as you do. He is old—very, very old. 
He speaks sometimes as you do, some- 
times as they do in Yian. I speak also in 
both manners.” 

“Then speak as they do in Yian,” I 
urged impatiently ; ‘ speak as Why, 
Ysonde, why are you crying? Have I 
hurt you? I did not intend—I did not 
dream of your caring—there, Ysonde, for- 
give me! See, I beg you on my knees 
here at your feet.” 

I stopped, my eyes fastened on a small 
golden ball which hung from her waist by 
a golden chain. I saw it trembling against 
her thigh; I saw it change colour, now 
crimson, now purple, now flaming scarlet. 
It was the symbol of the Kuen-Yuin. 

She bent over me and laid her fingers 
gently on my arm. 

‘Why do you ask me such things ?” she 
said, while the tears glistened on her 
lashes. “It hurts me here ”—she pressed 
her hand to her breast—“ it pains ; I don’t 
know why. Ah! now your eyes are hard 
and cold again. You are looking at the 
golden globe which hangs from my waist. 
Do you wish to know also what that is ?” 

“Yes,” I muttered, my eyes fixed on 
the infernal colour flames which subsided 
as I spoke, leaving the ball a pale gilt 
again. 
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“Tt is the symbol of the Kuen-Yuin,” 


she said in a trembling voice. ‘* Why do 
you ask?” 

“Ts it yours ?”’ 

“« Y—yes.” 

“Where did you get it?” I cried 
harshly. 

““My—my step-fa——”’ 


Then she pushed me away from her 
with all the strength of her slender wrists, 
and covered her face. 

If I slipped my arm about her and 
drew her to me, if I kissed away the tears 
that fell slowly between her fingers—if I 
told her how I loved her, how it cut me 
to the heart to see her unhappy—after 
all, that is my own business. When she 
smiled through her tears, the pure love 
and sweetness in her eyes lifted my soul 


higher than the high moon _ vaguely 
glimmering through the sunlit blue 
above. My happiness was so sudden, so 


fierce and overwhelming, that I only knelt 
there, her fingers clasped in mine, my eyes 
raised tothe blue vault and the glimmering 
moon. Then something in the long grass 
beside me moved close to my knees and 
a damp acrid odour filled my nostrils. 

*Ysonde!” I cried; but the touch of 
her hand was already gone, and my two 
clenched fists were cold and damp with 
dew. 

““Ysonde!” I called again, my tongue 
stiff with fright; but I called as one 
awaking from a dream—a horrid dream, 
for my nostrils quivered with the damp 
acrid odour, and I felt the crab-reptile 
clinging to my knee. Why had the night 
fallen so swiftly—and where was I— 
where ?—stiff, chilled, torn, and bleeding, 
lying flung like a corpse over my own 
threshold, with Voyou licking my face and 
Barris stooping above me in the light of 
a lamp that flared and smoked in the 
night breeze like a torch. Faugh! the 
choking stench of the lamp aroused me 
and I cried out— 

“ Ysonde!” 

“What the devil’s the matter with 
him?” muttered Pierpont, lifting me in 
his arms like a child; “has he been 
stabbed, Barris ?” 


VII. 
In a few minutes I was able to stand and 
walk stiffly into my bed-room, where 
Howlett had a hot bath ready and a hotter 
tumbler of Scotch. Pierpont sponged the 
blood from my throat, where it had 
coagulated. The cut was slight, almost 
invisible, a mere puncture from a thorn. 
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A shampoo cleared my mind, and a cold 
plunge and alcoho] friction did the rest. 

“Now,” said Pierpont, “swallow your 
hot Scotch, and lie down. Do you want a 
broiled woodcock ? Good, I fancy you 
are coming about.” 

Barris and Pierpont watched me as I sat 
on the edge of the bed, solemnly chewing 
on the woodcock’s wishbone and sipping 
my Bordeaux, very much at my ease. 

Pierpont sighed his relief. 

*‘So,” he said pleasantly, “it was a 
mere case of ten dollars or ten days. 1 
thought you had been stabbed ¥ 

‘I was not intoxicated,” -I replied, 
serenely picking up a bit of celery. 

‘“‘ Only jagged ?” inquired Pierpont, full 
of sympathy. 

‘‘Nonsense,” said Barris; “let him 
alone. Want some more celery, Roy? It 
will make you sleep.” 

“I don’t want to sleep,” I answered ; 
“when are you and Pierpont going to 
catch your Goldmaker ?” 

Barris looked at his watch and closed it 
with a snap. 

“In an hour; you don’t propose to go 
with us?” 

‘But I do; toss me a cup of coffee, 
Pierpont, will you; that’s just what I 
propose to do. Howlett, bring the new 
box of Panatellas—the mild imported— 
and leave the decanter. Now, Barris, I’ll 
be dressing, and you and Pierpont keep 
still and listen to what I have to say. Is 
that door shut tight ?” 

Barris locked it and sat down. 

“Thanks,” said 1; ‘“ Barris, where is 
the city of Yian ?” 

An expression akin to terror flashed into 
Barris’s eyes, and I saw him stop breath- 
ing for a moment. 

“There is no such city,” he said at 
length; “have I been talking in my 





sleep ?” 
“It is a city,” I continued calmly, 
‘“‘where the river winds under the 


thousand bridges, where the gardens are 
sweet-scented and the air is filled with the 
music of silver bells x4 

‘**Stop!” gasped Barris, 
trembling from his chair. 
ten years older. 

** Roy,” interposed Pierpont coolly, 
‘‘what the deuce are you harrying Barris 
for ?” 

I looked at Barris and he looked at 
me. After a second or two he sat down 
again. 

“Go on, Roy,” he said. 

“IT must,” I answered; “for now I am 
certain that I have not dreamed.” 





and _ rose 
He had grown 
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I told them everything; but, even as I 
told it, the whole thing seemed so vague, 
so unreal, that at times I stopped with the 
hot blood tingling in my ears, for it seemed 
impossible that sensible men, in the year 
of our Lord 1896, could seriously discuss 
such matters. 

I feared Pierpont, but he did not even 
smile. As for Barris, he sat with his 
handsome head sunk on his breast, his 
unlighted pipe clasped tight in both 
hands. 

When I had finished, Pierpont turned 
slowly and looked at Barris. Twice he 
moved his lips as if about to ask some- 
thing, and then remained mute. 

“Vian is a city,” said Barris, speaking 
dreamily. ‘‘ Was that what you wished to 
know, Pierpont ?” 

We nodded silently. 

“Yian is a city”’ repeated Barris, 
“‘where the great river winds under the 
thousand bNdges, where -the gardens are 
sweet-scented and the air is filled with the 
music of silver bells.” 

“* My lips formed the question, “‘ Where 
is this city ?” 

“It lies,” said Barris, almost querulously, 
“across the seven oceans and the river 
which is longer than from the earth ‘to the 
moon.” 

“What do you mean ?” said Pierpont. 

“* Ah,” said Barris, rousing himself with 
an effort and raising his sunken eyes, “I 
am using the allegories of another land ; 
let it pass. Have I not told you of the 
Kuen-Yuin? Yian is the centre of the 
Kuen-Yuin. It lies hidden in that gigantic 
shadow called China, vague and vast as 
the midnight heavens—a continent un- 
known, impenetrable.” 

‘“‘ Impenetrable,” repeated Pierpont 
below his breath. 

‘IT have seen it,” said Barris dreamily. 
‘“‘T have seen the dead plains of Black 
Cathay, and I have crossed the mountains 
of Death, whose summits are above the 
atmosphere. I have seen the shadow of 
Xangi cast across Abaddon. Better to 
die a million miles from Yezd and Ater 
Quedah than to have seen the white water 
lotus close in the shadow of Xangi! I 
have slept among the ruins of Xaindu 
where the winds never cease and the 
Wulwulleh is wailed by the dead.” 

‘“‘ And Yian,” I urged gently. 

There was an unearthly look on his face 
as he turned slowly toward me. 

““Yian—lI have lived there—and loved 
there. When the breath of my body shall 
cease, when the dragon’s claw shall fade 
from my arm”—he tore up his sleeve, and 
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we saw a white crescent shining above his 
elbow—‘“ when the light of my eyes has 
faded for ever, then, even then, I shall not 
forget the city of Yian. Why, it is my 
home—mine! The river and the thousand 
bridges, the white peak beyond, the sweet- 
scented gardens, the lilies, the pleasant 
noise of the summer wind laden with bee- 
music and the music of bells—all these 
are mine. Do you think because the 
Kuen-Yuin feared the dragon’s claw on 
my arm that my work with them is ended? 
Do you think that because Yue-Laou could 
give, that I acknowledge his right to take 
away? Is he Xangi, in whose shadow the 
white water-lotus dares not raise its head ? 
No, no!” he cried violently; “‘it was not 
from Yue-Laou, the sorcerer, the Maker 
of Moons, that my happiness came. It 
was real; it was nota shadow to vanish 
like a tinted bubble. Can a sorcerer 
create and give a man the woman he 
loves? Is Yue-Laou as great as Xangi 
then? Xangiis God. In His own time, 
in His infinite goodness and mercy, He 
will bring me again to the woman I 
love. And I know she waits for me at 


God’s feet.” 

In the strained silence that followed, I 
could hear my heart’s double beat, and I 
saw Pierpont’s face blanched and pitiful. 


Barris shook himself and raised his head. 
The change in his ruddy face frightened 
me. 

“Heed!” he said, with a terrible glance 
at me; “the print of the dragon’s claw is 
on your forehead, and Yue-Laou knows it. 
If you must love, then love like a man, 
for you will suffer like a soul in hell in the 
end. What is her name again ?” 

‘“‘Ysonde,” I answered simply. 


VIII. 
At nine o’clock that night we caught one 
of the Goldmakers. I do not know how 
Barris had laid his trap; all 1 saw of the 
affair can be told in a minute or two. 

We were posted on the Cardinal road 
about a mile below the house, Pierpont 
and I with drawn revolvers on one side, 
under a butternut-tree, Barris on the other, 
a Winchester rifle across his knees. 

I had just asked Pierpont the hour, and 
he was feeling for his watch, when far up 
the road we heard the sound of a galloping 
horse, nearer, nearer, clattering, thunder- 
ing past. Then Barris’s rifle spat flame, 
and the dark mass, horse and rider, 
crashed into the dust. Pierpont had the 
half-stunned horseman by the collar in a 
second—the horse was stone dead—and, 
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as we lighted a pine knot to examine the 
fellow, Barris’s two riders galloped up and 
drew bridle beside us. 

“Hm!” said Barris with a scowl, “it’s 
the Shiner, or I’m a moonshiner.” 

We crowded curiously around to see the 
“Shiner.” He was red-headed, fat, and 
filthy, and his little red eyes burned in his 
head like the eyes of an angry pig. 

Barris went through his pockets method- 
ically while Pierpont held him and I held 
the torch. The Shiner was a gold mine ; 
pockets, shirt, bootlegs, hat, even his dirty 
fists, clutched tight and bleeding, were 
bursting with lumps of soft yellow gold. 
Barris dropped this “moonshine gold,” 
as we had come to call it, into the pockets 
of his shooting-coat, and withdrew to 
question the prisoner. He came _ back 
again in a few minutes and motioned his 
mounted men to take the Shiner in 
charge. We watched them, rifle on thigh, 
walking their horses slowly away into the 
darkness, the Shiner, tightly bound, 
shuffling sullenly between them. 

*“ Who is the Shiner ?” asked Pierpont, 
slipping the revolver into his pocket again. 

‘*4 moonshiner, counterfeiter, forger, 
and highwayman,” said Barris, ‘and 
probably a murderer. Drummond will be 
glad to see him, and I think it likely he 
will be persuaded to confess to him what 
he refuses to confess to me.” 

*“Wouldn’t he talk ?” I asked. 

““Not a syllable. Pierpont, 
nothing more for you to do.” 

“For me todo? Are you not coming 
back with us, Barris ?” 

** No,” said Barris. 

We walked along the dark road in 
silence for a while, I wondering what 
Barris intended to do, but he said nothing 
more until we reached our own verandah. 
Here he held out his hand, first to Pier- 
pont, then to me, saying good-bye as 
though he were going on a long journey. 

“How soon will you be “back?” I 
called out to him as he turned away 
towards the gate. He came across the 
lawn again and again, took our hands with 
a quiet affection that I had never imagined 
him capable of. 

“Tl am going, 
to his gold-making to-night. 1 know that 
you fellows have never suspected what I 
was about on my little solitary evening 
strolls after dinner. I will tell you. 
Already I have unobtrusively killed four 
of these gold-makers, my men put them 
underground just below the new wash-out 
at the four-mile stone. There are three 
left alive—the Shiner, whom we have; 


there is 


” he said, ‘‘to put an end 
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named ‘ Yellow’ 
vernacular, and 


another criminal 
‘Yaller’ in the 
third 

“The third!” repeated Pierpont ex- 
citedly. 

“The third I have never yet seen. But 
I know who and what he is—I know; and 
if he is of human flesh and blood, his 
blood will flow to-night.” 

As he spoke a slight noise across the 
turf attracted my attention. A mounted 
man was advancing silently in the star- 
light over the spongy meadowland. When 
he came nearer, Barris struck a match, and 
we saw that he bore a corpse across his. 
saddle-bow. 

‘** Yaller, Colonel Barris,” said the man, 
touching his slouched hat in salute. 

This grim introduction to the corpse 
made me shudder, and, after a moment’s 
examination of the stiff, wide-eyed dead 
man, I drew back. 

‘Identified !” said Barris. ‘* Take him 
to the four-mile post, and carry his effects 
to Washington—under seal, mind, John- 
stone.” 

Away cantered the rider with his ghastly 
burden, and Barris took our hands once 
more for the last time. Then he went 
away gaily, with a jest on his lips, and 
Pierpont and I turned back into the 
house. 

For an hour we sat moodily smoking in 
the hall before the fire, saying little until 
Pierpont burst out with: “I wish Barris 
had taken one of us with him to-night.” 

The same thought had been running 
in my mind, but I said: “ Barris knows 
what he’s about.’ 

This observation neither comforted us 
nor opened the lane to further con- 
versation, and after a few minutes Pierpont 
said good-night and called for Howlett 
and hot water. When he had been warmly 
tucked away by Howlett, I turned out all 
but one lamp, sent the dogs away with 
David, and dismissed Howlett for the 
night. 

I was not inclined to retire, for I knew 
I could not sleep. ‘There was a book 
lying on the table beside the fire, and I 
opened it and read a page or two, but 
my mind was fixed on other things. 

The window-shades were raised, and I 
looked out at the star-set firmament. 
There was no moon that night, but the 
sky was dusted all over with sparkling 
stars, and a pale radiance, brighter even 
than moonlight, fell over meadow and 
wood. Far away in the forest I heard the 
voice of the wind, and a soft warm wind 
that whispered a name—* Ysonde.” 


or 
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“Listen!” sighed the voice of the 
wind, and “ Listen!” echoed the swaying 
trees with every little leaf a-quiver. I 
listened. 

Where the long grasses trembled with 
the crickets’ cadence I heard her name— 
‘“Ysonde.” I heard it in the rustling wood- 
bine where grey moths hovered; I heard 
it in the drip, drip, drip of the dew from 
the porch. The silent meadow brook 
whispered her name, the rippling wood- 
land streams repeated it— “‘ Ysonde, 
Ysonde”’—until all earth and sky were 
filled with the soft thrill — “‘ Ysonde, 
Ysonde, Ysonde.” 

A night-thrush sang in a thicket close 
by the porch, and I stole to the verandah 


to listen. After a while it began again a 
little further on. I ventured out into the 
road. Again I heard it far away in the 


forest, and I followed it, for 1 knew it was 
singing of YsSonde. 

When I came to the path that leaves the 
main road and enters the Sweet Fern 
Covert below the spinney, I hesitated ; but 
the beauty of the night lured me on and 
the night-thrushes called me from every 
thicket. In the starry radiance shrubs, 
grasses, field flowers, stood out distinctly, 
for there was no moon to cast shadows. 
Meadow and brook, grove and stream, were 
illuminated by the~pale glow. Like great 
lamps lighted, the planets hung from the 
high domed sky, and through their 
mysterious rays the fixed stars, calm, 
serene, stared from the heavens like eyes. 

I waded on waist-deep through fields of 
dewy golden-rod, through late clover and 
wild-oat wastes, through crimson-fruited 
sweetbriar, blueberry, and wild plum, until 
the low whisper of the Wier Brook warned 
me that the path had ended. 

But I would not stop, for the night air 
was heavy with the perfume of water-lilies, 
and far away, across the low wooded cliffs 
and the wet meadowland beyond, there 
was a distant gleam of silver, and I heard 
the murmur of sleepy waterfowl. I would 
go to the lake. The way was clear except 
for the dense young growth and the snares 
of the moose-bush. 

The night-thrushes had ceased, but I 
did not want for the company of living 
creatures. Slender, quick darting forms 
crossed my path at intervals, sleek mink, 
that fled like shadows at my step, wiry 
weasels and fat musk-rats, hurrying onward 
to some tryst or killing. 

I never had seen so many little wood- 
land creatures on the move at night. | 
began to wonder where they all were 
going so fast, why they all hurried on in 
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the same direction. Now I passed a hare 
hopping through the brushwood, now a 
rabbit scurrying by, flag hoisted. As I 
entered the beech second-growth two 
foxes glided by me; a little further on a 
doe crashed out of the underbrush, and 
close behind her stole a lynx, eyes shining 
like coals. 

He neither paid attention to the doe 
nor to me, but loped away towards the 
north. 

The lynx was in flight. 

“From what ?” I asked myself, wonder- 
ing. There was no forest fire, no cyclone, 
no flood. 

If Barris had passed that way could 
he have stirred up this sudden exodus ? 
Impossible ; even a regiment in the forest 
could scarcely have put to rout these 
frightened creatures. 

** What on earth,” thought I, turning to 
watch the headlong flight of a fisher-cat, 
‘“* what on earth has started the beasts out 
at this time of night ?” 

I looked up into the sky. The placid 
glow of the fixed stars comforted me, and 
I stepped on through the narrow spruce 
belt that leads down to the borders of the 
Lake of the Stars. 

Wild cranberry and moose-bush en- 
twined my feet, dewy branches spattered 
me with moisture, and the thick spruce 
needles scraped my face as I threaded my 
‘way over mossy logs and deep spongy 
tussocks down to the level gravel of the 
lake shore. 

Although there was no wind, the little 
waves were hurrying in from the lake, and 
I heard them splashing among the 
pebbles. In the pale star-glow thousands 
of water- lilies lifted their half-closed 
chalices toward the sky. 

I threw myself full length upon the 
shore, and, chin on hand, looked out 
across the lake. 

Splash, splash came the waves along 
the shore, higher, nearer, until a film of 
water, thin and glittering as a knife-blade, 
crept up to my elbows. I could not 
understand it; the lake was rising, but 
there had been no rain. All along the 
shore the water was running up. I heard 
the waves along the sedge-grass; the 
weeds at my side were awash in the 
ripples. The lilies rocked on the tiny 
waves, every wet pad rising on the swells, 
sinking, rising again, until the whole lake 
was glimmering with undulating blossoms. 
How sweet and deep was the fragrance 
from the lilies! And now the water was 
ebbing slowly, and the waves receded, 
shrinking from the shore-rim until the 
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white pebbles appeared again, shining like 
froth on a brimming glass. 

No animal swimming out in the dark- 
ness along the shore, no heavy salmon 
surging could have set the whole shore 
aflood as though the wash from a great 
boat were rolling in. Could it have been 
the overflow, through the Wier Brook, of 
some cloud-burst far back in the forest ? 
This was the only way I could account 
for it, and yet, when I had crossed the 
Wier Brook, I had not noticed that it was 
swollen. 

And as I lay there thinking, a faint 
breeze sprang up and I saw the surface of 
the lake whiten with lifted lily pads. 

All around me the alders were sighing ; 
I heard the forest behind me stir; the 
crossed branches rubbing softly, bark 
against bark. Something—it may have 
been an owl—sailed out of the night, 
dipped, soared, and was again engulfed, 
and far across the water I heard its faint 
cry—‘‘ Ysonde.” 

Then first, for my heart was full, I cast 
myself down upon my face, calling on her 
name. My eyes were wet when I raised 


my head—for the spray from the shore 
was drifting in again—and my heart beat 
heavily “‘ No more, no more.” 


But my 
heart lied, for even as I raised my face to 
the calm stars, I saw her standing still, 
close beside me; and very gently I spoke 
her name, ‘‘ Ysonde.” She held out both 
hands. 

“I was lonely,” she said, “‘and I went 
to the glade, but the forest is full of 
frightened creatures and they frightened 
me. Has anything happened in the 
woods? The deer are running toward 
the heights.” 

Her hand still lay in mine as we moved 
along the shore, and the lapping of the 
water on rock and shallow was no lower 
than our voices. 

“Why did you leave me without a word, 
there at the fountain in the glade?” she 
said. 

“I leave you 

“Indeed you did, running swiftly with 
your dog, plunging through thickets and 
brush—oh, you frightened me !” 

“Did I leave you so?” 

“ Yes—after——” 

“* After °” 

“You had kissed me ” 

Then we leaned down together and 
looked into the black water set with stars, 
just as we had bent together over the 
fountain in the glade. 

“Do you remember ?” I asked. 

“Yes. See, the water is inlaid with 
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silver stars, everywhere white lilies float- 
ing and the stars below, deep, deep 
down.” 

*“What is the flower you hold in your 
hand ?” 

‘“* White water-lotus.” 

‘Tell me about Yue-Laou, Dzil-Nbu of 
the Kuen-Yuin,” I whispered, lifting her 
head so that I could see her eyes. 

“Would it please you to hear?” 

**' Yes, Ysonde.” 

** All that I know is yours, as I am 
yours, all that am. Bend closer. Is it 
of Yue-Laou you would know? Yue- 
Laou is Dzil-Nbu of Kuen-Yuin. He 
lived in the Moon. He is old—very, 
very old; and once, before he came to 
rule the Kuen-Yuin, he was the old man 
who unites with a silken cord all pre- 
destined couples, after which nothing can 
prevent their union. But all that is 
changed since he came to rule the Kuen- 
Yuin. Now he has perverted the Xin— 
the good genii of China — and has 
fashioned from their warped bodies a 
monster which he calls the Xin. This 
monster is horrible, for it not only lives in 
its own body, but it has thousands of 
loathsome satellites—living creatures with- 
out mouths, blind, that move when the 
Xin moves, like a mandarin and his escort. 
They are part of the Xin, although they 
are not attached. Yet if one of these 
satellites is injured, the Xin writhes with 
agony. It is fearful—this huge living 
bulk and these creatures spread out like 
severed fingers that wriggle around a 
hideous hand.” 

“Who told you this ?” 

“* My step-father.” 

“Do you believe it ?” 

“Yes. I have seen one of the Xin’s 
creatures.” 

‘Where, Ysonde ?” 

“‘ Here in these woods.” 

“‘ Then you believe there is a Xin here?” 

“*There must be—perhaps in the lake.” 

““Oh! Xins inhabit lakes ?” 

“Yes, and the seven seas. 
afraid here.” 

“* Why ?” 

“Because I wear the symbol of the 
Kuen- Yuin.” 

‘* Then I am not safe,” I smiled. 

“Yes, you are, for I hold you in my 
arms. Shall I tell you more about the 
Xin? When the Xin is about to do to 
death a man the Yeth-hounds gallop 
through the night : 

‘‘ What are the Yeth-hounds, Ysonde ?” 

“The Yeth-hounds are dogs without 
heads. They are the spirits of murdered 
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I STUMBLED TO MY KNEES; BUT SOMETHING HELD ME—SOMETHING WHICH BOUND ME 
LIKE A WEB IN A THOUSAND STRONG SILKY MESHES. 
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children which pass through the woods at 
night, making a wailing noise.’ 

“Do you believe this : ." 

“Yes, for I have worn the 
lotus 

“The yellow lotus 

“‘ Yellow is the symbol of faith 

‘“* Where ?” 

‘“‘In Yian,” she said faintly. 

After a while I said— 

* Ysonde, you know there i isa God ? 

“God and Xangi are one.’ 

“* Have you ever heard of Christ ?” 

“No,” she answered softly. 

The wind began again among the tree- 
tops. I felt her hands closing in mine. 

““Ysonde,” I asked again, “do you 
believe in sorcerers ?” 

“Yes, the Kuen-Yuin are sorcerers; 
Yue-Laou is a sorcerer. 

‘“* Have you seen sorcery ? 

“ Yes, the reptile : satellite ofthe Xin 

- Anything else ?” 

“* My charm—the golden ball, the symbol 
of the Kuen- Yuin. Have you seen it 
change? Have you seen the reptiles 
writhe ” ioatibe 

“Yes,” said I shortly, and then remained 
silent, for a sudden shiver of apprehen- 
sion had seized me. Barris also had 
spoken gravely, ominously, of the sorcerers, 


yellow 
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the Kuen-Yuin, and I had seen with my 
own eyes the graven reptiles turning and 
twisting on the glowing globe. 


Still,” said I, aloud, 
sorcery is but a name.” 

“Ah,” murmured Ysonde, drawing closer 
to me, “‘ they say, in Yian, ‘the Kuen-Yuin 
live; God is but a name.’” 

2 They lie,” I whispered fiercely. 

“Be careful,” she pleaded, “they may 
hear you. Remember that you have 
the mark of the dragon’s claw on your 
brow.” 

“What of it?” I asked, thinking also 
of the white mark on Barris’s arm. 

““Ah, don’t you know that those who 
are marked with the dragon’s claw are 
followed by Yue-Laou, for good or for 
evil, and the evil means death if you 
offend him ?” 

“Do you believe that?” I asked im- 
patiently. 

** I know it,” she sighed. 

“‘Who told you all this ? 
father? What in Heaven’s 
then—a Chinaman ?” 

**I don’t know; he is not like you.” 

“*Have—have you told him anything 
about me ?” 

“* He knows about you—no, I have told 
him nothing—ah, what is this Pp—see—it is 
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a cord, a cord of silk about your neck— 
and about mine!” 

“Where did that come from 7” 
astonished. 

“It must be—it must be Yue-Laou 
who binds me to you—it is as my step- 
father said—he said Yue-Laou would bind 
us ” 

““ Nonsense!” I said almost roughly, 
and seized the silken cord; but to my 
amazement it melted in my hand like 
smoke. 

‘What is all this damnable jugglery ?” 
I whispered angrily; but my anger 
vanished as the words were spoken, and a 
convulsive shudder shook me to the feet. 
Standing on the shore of the lake, a 
stone’s-throw away, was a figure, twisted 
and bent—a little old man, blowing sparks 
from a live coal which he held in his 
naked hand. The coal glowed with 
increasing radiance, lighting up the skull- 
like face above it, and threw a red glow 
over the sands at his feet. But the face !— 
the ghastly Chinese face on which the 
light flickered—and the snaky slitted eyes, 
sparkling as the coal glowed hotter. Coal! 
It was not a coal, but a golden globe 
staining the night with crimson flames ; it 
was the symbol of the Kuen- Yuin. 

“See! See!” gasped Ysonde, trembling 
violently. ‘‘See the moon rising from 
between his fingers! Oh, I thought 
it was my step-father, and it is Yue- 
Laou, the Maker of Moons—no! no! it 
is my step-father—ah, God! they are the 
same !” 

Frozen with terror, I stumbled to my 
knees, groping for my revolver which 
bulged in my coat pocket ; but something 
held me—something which bound me like 
a web in a thousand strong, silky meshes. 
I struggled and turned, but the web grew 
tighter; it was over us—all around: us, 
drawing, pressing us into each other's 
arms until we lay side by side, bound hand 
and body and ‘foot, palpitating, panting 
like a pair of netted pigeons. 

And the creature on the shore below! 
What was my horror to see a moon, huge, 
silvery, rise like a bubble from between 
his fingers, mount higher, higher into the 
still air and hang aloft in the midnight 
sky, while another moon rose from his 
fingers, and another and yet another, until 
the vast span of heaven was set with moons 
and the earth sparkled like a diamond in 
the white glare. 

A great wind began to blow from the 
east, and it bore to our ears a long, 
mournful howl—a cry so unearthly that for 
a moment our hearts stopped. 


I asked, 
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“The Yeth-hounds!” sobbed Ysonde. 
“Do you hear! they are passing through 
the forest! The Xin is near!” 

Then all around us in the dry sedge 
grasses came a rustle as if some small 
animals were creeping, and a damp acrid 
odour filled the air. I knew the smell, I 
saw the spidery, crab-like creatures swarm 
out around me and drag their soft, yellow, 
hairy bodies across the shrinking grasses. 
They passed, hundreds of them, poisoning 
the air, tumbling, writhing, crawling with 
their blind, mouthless heads raised. Birds, 
half asleep and confused by the darkness, 
fluttered away before them in helpless 
fright, rabbits sprung from their forms, 
weasels glided away like flying shadows. 
What remained of the forest creatures rose 
and fled from the loathsome invasion; I 
heard the squeak of a terrified hare, the 
snort of stampeding deer, and the lumber- 
ing gallop of a bear; and all the time I 
was choking, half suffocated by the 
poisoned air. 

Then, as I struggled to free myself 
from the silken snare about me, I cast a 
glance of deadly fear at the sorcerer 
below, and at the same moment I saw him 
turn in his tracks. 

‘“* Halt!” cried a voice from the bushes. 

‘* Barris !” I shouted, half leaping up in 
my agony. 

I saw the sorcerer spring forward, I 
heard the bang ! bang! bang! of a revolver, 
and, as the sorcerer fell on the water’s 
edge, I saw Barris jump out into the 
white glare and fire again, once, twice, 
three times, into the writhing figure at 
his feet. 

Then an awful thing occurred. Up out 
of the black lake reared a shadow, a 
nameless, shapeless mass, headless, sight- 
less, gigantic, gaping from end to end. 

A great wave struck Barris and he fell, 
another washed him up on the pebbles, 
another whirled him back into the water, 
and then—and then the thing fell over 
him—and I fainted. 

* % * % 

This, then, is all that I know concern- 
ing Yue-Laou and the Xin. I do not fear 
the ridicule of scientists or of the Press, 
for I have told the truth. Barris is gone, 
and the thing that killed him is alive to- 
day in the Lake of the Stars, while the 
spider-like satellites roam through the 
Cardinal Woods. The game has fled, 
the forests around the lake are empty of 
any living creatures save the reptiles that 
creep when the Xin moves in the depths 
of the lake. 
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General Drummond knows what he has 
lost in Barris, and we, Pierpont and I, 
know what we have lost also. His will we 
found in the drawer, the key of which he 
had handed me. It was wrapped in a bit 
of paper on which was written— 

Yue-Laou, the sorcerer, is here in the Cardinal 
Woods. I must kill him, or he will kill me. He 
made and gave me to the woman Iloved. He made 
her—I saw him—he made her out of a white water- 
lotus bud. When our child was born he came 
again before me, and demanded from me the 
woman I loved. Then, when I refused, he went 
away, and that night my wife and child vanished 
from my side, and I found upon her pillow a white 
lotus bud. Roy, the woman of your dream, 
Ysonde, may be my child. God help you if you 
love her, for Yue-Laou will give and take away, as 
though he were Xangi, which is God. I will kill 
Yue-Laou before I leave this forest, or he will kill 
me. FRANKLYN BARRIS. 


Now the world knows what Barris 
thought of the Kuen-Yuin and of Yue- 
Laou. I see that the newspapers are just 
becoming excited over the glimpses that 
Li-Hung-Chang has afforded them of 
Black Cathay and the demons of the 
Kuen-Yuin. The Kuen-Yuin are on the 
move. 

Pierpont and I have dismantled the 
shooting-box in the Cardinal Woods. 
We hold ourselves ready at a moment’s 
notice to join and lead the first Govern- 
ment party to drag the Lake of the Stars 
and cleanse the forest of the crab reptiles. 
But it will be necessary that a large force 
assembles, and a well-armed force, for we 
never have found the body of Yue-Laou, 
and, living or dead, I fear him. Is he 
living ? 

Pierpont, who found Ysonde and 
myself lying unconscious on the lake- 
shore the morning after, saw no trace of 
corpse or blood on the sands. He may 
have fallen into the lake, but I fear and 
Ysonde fears that he is alive. We never 
were able to find either her dwelling- 
place or the glade and the fountain again. 
The only thing that remains to her of her 
former life is the gold serpent in the 
Metropolitan Museum and her golden 
globe, the symbol of the Kuen-Yuin; but 
the latter no longer changes colour. 

David and the dogs are waiting for me 
in the courtyard as I write. Pierpont is 
in the gun-room loading shells, and Howlett 
brings him mug after mug of my ale from 
the wood. Ysonde bends over my desk— 
I feel her hand on my arm, and she is 
saying: ‘‘ Don’t you think you have done 
enough to-day, dear ? How can you write 
such silly nonsense, without a shadow of 
truth or foundation ?” 
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THE ENGINE-DRIVER. 


By 


HE time was winter; the 
the great locomotive shed of 
a leading railway in London. ‘There, 
under the kindly direction of one of the 
chiefs, I was spending a pleasant hour 
examining the superb bogie-engines which 
the company has added recently to its 
stock. As we passed from shed to shed 
over a ramification of points and cross- 
ings, it dawned upon me suddenly that we 
were followed. A short, good-humoured, 
burly man was dogging our steps—I was 
going to say like a cat—and wheresoever 
we went, to that place the “shadow” 
carried himself. At last, and after a dis- 
play of continuing obstinacy, the burly 
man waylaid us in one of the repairing- 
shops, and attempted to tell us his griev- 
ance. Such a catalogue of woes I have 
never listened to. 
‘“‘ Thirty-five years,” 


scene, 


he began, “ thirty- 
five years as man and boy ’ave I served 


this company. Mornin’, noon, and night, 
Sir, as I call you to witness, I ’ave done 
my dooty like a faithful servant. And 
what’s the end of it; what do I get for 
my pains—why, read it for yourself?” 

He held out a scrawl of paper with the 
words, but my companion, speaking in a 
kindly way to him, sought to postpone the 
statement of his griev ance—_ 

“‘ By and by,” said he, “ you may tell 
me all about it, when I am less busy.” 

But the burly man was not to be put off 
with a courteous wave of the hand. 

‘“‘ Thirty - five years,” he repeated, 
“thirty-five years as man and boy——” 

At this point we quitted the shed 
hurriedly, and having crossed more points 
and passed by the great coaling stations, 
we took refuge at last in the office, but, 
lo! there was the burly man with his 
*‘ thirty-five years.” 

“Well,” cried my guide, exasperated 
beyond endurance, “‘ what do you mean 
by following us like this—what is the 
matter ?” 

The encouragement was as new wine to 
the shadow. Bracing himself up like a 
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Red Indian about to harangue his fellows, 
he delivered the oration— 

“ Why, Sir, it’s this. I was down under 
my engine in the yard there, and my new 
mate ; he don’t know nothink about the 
smoke rules, and he shut the furnace 
door. She wasn’t showing a capful then, 
but they fined me. Half-a-crown I’ve 
paid, and I want to know if that’s justice. 
Thirty - five years, and I never showed 
smoke afore. And now it ends like this.” 

It was pathetic to hear that his griev- 
ance amounted to the ridiculously small 
sum of thirty pence, but the chief was 
unflinching. 

“You know the rule,” he said ; “if your 
fireman was raw, it was your duty to teach 
him.” 

The driver went away, and I asked my 
companion to explain the mystery to me. 

“* It’s just this,” said he ; “ if our engines 
make much smoke when they are standing 
in the open here, we have complaints 
from the police and the neighbours. It 
is perfectly possible to prevent such a 
nuisance, for a man has only to turn on 
his steam-blast and to open his furnace- 
door. If he will not do so simple a thing 
we fine him. We are bound to do that in 
self-protection.” 

“Are there many fines for engine- 
drivers ?” I asked. 

** A necessary minimum only. Some lines 
fine a man who is late in the yard or late 
with his engine out of it. Some fine him for 
skidding the wheels of his train with the 
brake, or for smoking on duty. The latter 
point is a case of pure discipline. Given 
a dark, cold night, and an express travelling 
sixty miles an hour, and inspectors may 
be a little blind. But we could not 
have drivers smoking about our stations 
for obvious reasons.” 

“Are there no rewards to set against 
these fines ?” 

“Certainly. There are cases where a 
man can earn money by saving coal con- 
sistently. Each class of engine is allowed 
so much coal per mile. This amount 
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varies with different lines from twenty- 
eight to thirty-six pounds. Heavy 
goods engines require the larger allow- 
ance—slow passenger engines the smaller. 
An account is kept of the coal delivered 
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there are all sorts of clubs for their 
benefit. Of course, they are skilled in every 
sense of the word, and they have spent 
many years in our service before they are 
given such responsible positions. Very 


RAKING OUT IN THE YARD. 


to each man, and if he saves on his 
allowance, he may earn promotion at the 
end of the year. You must remember, 
too, that this work is very well paid. 
Drivers earn from forty-two shillings to 
sixty-three shillings a week. Few of our 
men work more than ten hours a day, and 


few drivers, even of goods trains, are less 


than thirty years old. Most of our express 
men are over fifty. They begin by going 
into the sheds when mere lads, and there 
they learn all about an engine and how to 
clean it. Four or five years of cleaners’ 
work promotes them to the footplate of a 
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goods engine as firemen. The next step 
is to the footplate of a slow passenger 
engine; afte: that, they become firemen 
to an express. Itis now time to make 
drivers of them, and they go back, as it 
were, to the bottom of the ladder, beginning 
by driving a goods engine, then getting 
promoted to a slow passenger, and finally, 
when they are ripe with long experience, 
to the commanding position—driver of an 
express. Taken as a whole, a finer, more 
sober, steadier body of men does not 
exist. And I think you can say that for 
the drivers of every company in the 
country.” 

This was high praise ; but I think that 
few who know anything of an engine- 
driver’s life will withhold it. Speaking for 
myself, I have seen much of such workers, 
and I know none deserving a_ higher 
tribute for all, those qualities which go to 
make a man. It is not enough to talk 
to an engine-driver to understand him 
and his life ; you must ride on his engine 
with him, watch him at his work, observe 
some of the dangers and difficulties he 
has to face. Nowadays this permission 
is very difficult to obtain; a few years 
ago it was not so difficult. I remember 


well coming up on the Dutchman from 
Bristol to London not so very long ago, 


and getting a lesson in the noble art of 
engine-driving which no words could con- 
vey. That was on one of the old “ broad- 
gaugers,” a magnificent locomotive, with 
eight-feet drivers, and a capacity for the 
consumption of coal which would have 
moved a Quaker who owned a colliery to 
quadrilles. So far as my memory goes, I 
betrayed a spasmodic affection for the 
larger pieces of this coal at all the critical 
points of the journey. It proved a material 
aid to courage not to be despised. It is 
astonishing how brave a man can be when 
he is sitting on the floor of a locomotive, 
with his arms round a hunk of the “ best 
Welsh,” and his only conversation is the 
repeated inquiry, ‘“ Don’t we slow up 
here ?” 

Distinctly my first impression of engine- 
driving was this, that a man must have 
nerves of iron to succeed in it. The 
mere passenger complains in his irritable 
moods if his carriage swing and sway 
ever so slightly. On an engine you feel 
that every jolt is about to send the whole 
thing to perdition. A trivial inequality of 
the line starts those seventy or eighty tons 
of metal oscillating, and the great machine 
rolls and rattles indescribably. Every beat 
of the piston sends a quiver through the 
footplate. You feel it all over your body— 
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a troubling pulsation which searches every 
fibre. The perception for speed is then 
quickened enormously. If you put your 
head round the guardplate ever so little, 
the wind straightens your hair and sweeps 
upon your face with the power of a 
hurricane. While the difficulties of stand- 
ing upright upon the footplate have been 
greatly exaggerated by fanciful scribes, 
none the less is it true that the amateur 
finds it by no means easy to preserve his 
balance there when he is crashing over 
points. The heat from the furnace 
scorches his legs; if it were not for 
the buckets of water which the fire- 
man dashes on the plate, the soles of 
the feet would be actually burnt. The 
sense of force is ever present. It is 
impossible when the great locomotive is 
careering madly through a station, and 
doing sixty-one or sixty-two miles an hour 
easily, to avoid the reflection—what if she 
missed the points! Did you speak to the 
driver, he would answer you gruffly with 
the assurance that there would be “ widders 
and orphans.” It is all nothing to him. 
He stands on the right-hand side of the 
footplate like a statue. His eye is now 
upon the signals ahead, now upon the 
steam-gauges, now upon the water-glass, 
now glancing into the furnace when the 
fireman coals. And it is astonishing to 
note the amount of coal an engine will 
burn. Uphill, a fireman’s shovel is hardly 
at rest. Mass after mass of the finely 
broken “ Welsh” is thrown into the 
bowels of the white-hot mass. The 
steam-gauge is ever crying, “‘ More coal!” 
The pace at which a great engine runs 
nowadays, the high pressure she works at, 
add to the necessity. Yet so skilfully is 
she built that a modern “flyer” will burn 
little more than one of Brunel’s, and yet 
pull almost twice the weight. 

All this, however, is the pure business 
of the engine-driver’s life. The question, 
‘** How he lives ?” is best to be answered 
by himself. When I was asked to write 
this article I went off to Paddington and 
trapped a jovial-looking, rubicund-jowled 
driver who was just about to take the great 
afternoon Western express. The man was 
in possession of one of the new bogie 
engines with “ seven-feet-eight-and-a- 
half-inch” drivers—the picture of an 
engine, its brass shining like gold, the 
whole shape of it surpassingly elegant, 
and in itself a tribute to the admirable 
work done at Swindon. Indeed, for sheer 
elegance and beauty of design there are 
no engines in the world to surpass those 
of the Great Western ; and the way they 
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are kept at Paddington does infinite credit 
to Mr. Armstrong and to all who work 
under him. 

“Well,” said I to the driver, ‘‘ how do 
you like the new engines ?” 

He stopped oiling the cylinder, and 
jerking his thumb backward in the 
direction of the train, remarked— 

‘‘How am I to like them when he’s 
give me eight so-and-so bogie coaches. 
How am | going to keep time with 
them ?” 

This problem was far beyond my ken, 
so I tried again. 

“Heavy load, eh? 
second engine ?” 

‘Why, what else should I want; but 
that’s his artfulness; he won’t give me 
one, d’ ye see, because he ’ll run a second 
on the three-fifteen. Look at the road, 
too; all grease and wet. How am I 
going to keep time on that ?” 

His language at this point was not 
exactly fit for publication; and _ he 
continued to oil 
ously. 
timidly. 

“You fmd the grease troubles you, do 
you say ?” 

“That’s the word, Sir, as you’d know 
yourself if you was on the footplate 
there. Get two or three extra coaches 
on one of these single-wheel engines, 
and they’re nowhere. The big wheel 
can’t abide grease. It’s nothing but slip, 
slip, slip, all the way to Bristol. You 
want a coupled engine when the road’s 
bad.” 

“Ts Bristol your daily run ?” 

“It is so: Bristol and back, 
is two hundred and thirty-seven 
Sir. Put it down roughly, we’re 
ling just about five hours and 
quarters ?” 

“And how long are you of your engine 
every day ?” 

He scratched his head with the top of 
his oil-can before he answered. 

“Well, that depends on your turn. 
Suppose I come on to drive the ten- 
fifteen out of Paddington in the morning, 
I’ve got to be on my engine one hour at 
least before I start. I’m generally on an 
hour and a quarter, but that’s my look- 
out. If I take that train, I’ll have, maybe, 
pretty well three hours to get my dinner 
and oil-up at Bristol; and I’ll be back in 
the yard at Westbourne Park about half- 
past six. But my day is not done then by 
along way. Before I can sign off 1 must 
take the old girlinto the yard to the coal- 
shed, and see that she is coaled and 


Don’t you want a 


the cylinders vigor- 
My next question was put quite 


which 
miles, 
travel- 
three- 
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watered ready for the next day. More than 
that, I must write up my report of the 
day’s run and overhaul my engine from 
buffer to buffer, making a note of 
any little repair that may want doing. 
Generally speaking, Sir, this company 
does not work us more than ten hours 
a day ; though, of course, if a man’s on a 
goods engine and is blocked on the road, 
he may be on his footplate for fifteen 
hours together. If that’s the case, and 
he is locked up in a country siding after 
fifteen hours’ work, he has the right to 
leave his train and run back to the nearest 
engine-shed for twelve hours’ rest. We 
don’t get much of that sort of thing since 
we’ve had four roads; and, all round, 
those four roads are a godsend. It lets 
we on the expresses drive with fewer 
checks, and it gives goods’ drivers a fair 
chance to do their journey. Why, bless 
ye, in the old time there was often a block 
of trains between here and Didcot which 
would have drove a weak-headed man 
into a lunatic asylum. But they all 
had to be dealt with, Sir, and dealt with 
sharp.” 

‘* Speaking from your own experience,” 
said I, “‘ would you sooner drive a fast 
train or a slow?” 

““Well, I suppose I’d sooner drive a 
fast one or I wouldn’t be on the footplate 
of this express. My fancy isn’t for 
‘ Pickford’s’ I can tell you. Some, maybe, 
haven’t got the nerve to drive a through 
train. It’s how you was born, after all; 
and as for myself, I ain’t got no nerves 
that I know on. Anyway, l’ve druv on 
this line for more than thirty year, and 
I’m as hale a man as you’Il find between 
here and Salisbury.” 

Why he should have chosen Salisbury I 
do not know, but ignoring the claim, I 
went back to a point which has always 
interested me. 

“Do engine - drivers suffer from any 
particular ailment ?” I asked. 

“Well, you’ve got to ask ’em to find 
that out, 1 expect. If a man’s born to 
have the rickets I don’t suppose as drivin’ 
an engine will cure him. For the matter 
of that, Sir, some of my mates do 
suffer a bit in their legs. Standing so 
long before a hot fire gives ’em rheum- 
atism. Taken altogether, though, they’re 
as healthy a lot as you’ll see—and as 
contented.” 

“Is the actual work very hard while 
you’re at it?” 

“Tt ain’t so much the work—it’s the 
head that’s wanted. A good driver must 
have his eyes on three things at once, Sir. 
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He must look forward, so to speak, and yet 
keep his eyes on the gauges and the fur- 
nace. It don’t do for him to think as he’s 
a mucky shepherd playin’ at chuck half- 
penny under a tree. There’s hundreds of 
lives depending on his eyes, and he isn’t 
to forget it either. You can’t stop an 
engine going sixty miles an hour like you 
can stop acab. She wants something to 
hold her, she does. That’s where “the 
strain comes in. A man must never think 
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that there is a wrong notion altogether 
about railway speed. This train you are 
driving now—what pace does sne go?” 
“That depends what part of the road 
you are on and how many coaches you 
have behind you. To-day, now, with this 
load I’ve got, I won't do fifty miles an 
hour until I’m through Ealing, which is 
six miles from here. Maybe I sha’n’t 
touch sixty until I’m on the bank 
Sonning, and then I’ll barely reach it. 


‘I JUST TURNED OFF STEAM AND LET HER SLOW DOWN BY HERSELF.” 


of anything but his train until he’s pulled 
up at Paddington.” 
“Can one man get more out of a loco- 
motive than another ?” 
‘Can a man get—why, Sir, can he 


run faster? Of course he can. There’s 
as much difference between drivers as 
between carpenters. One man will give 
you sixty miles an hour with his gauge 
low ; another won’t drive fifty-five, and 
will be scooping up the coal all the time. 
An engine wants coaxing. She’s just 
like a woman. You’ve got to know her, 
and to study her fancies.” 

“I can understand that, and I suppose 


We’re timed through at fifty-three and 
a half miles an hour so far as Swindon, 
but I'll be late to-day with this grease on 
the road. An engine don’t go fast all 
at once, Sir. With anything like a heavy 
train on, I can’t get the old girl steaming 
free until I’ve done six or eight miles. 
The first mile takes her pretty well three 
minutes. Through Acton, which is four 
miles off, she may be doing forty miles an 
hour ; but, as I say, it all depends upon 

the road.” 
“Have you ever been in an accident ?” 
““No, thank God, that’s not been in my 
yet. I once had a narrow shave 
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near Reading, Sir. I was driving the 
morning Plymouth express, and the 
axle of my driving wheels broke in the 
Sonning Cutting, when I was doing over 
sixty miles an hour. That gave me a 
fright, I know. If I’d a-lost my head 


then and put the break on sudden, we’d 
a-took tickets for the blue junction, and 
no mistake.” 

“‘ But you didn’t,” said I. 

“No,” said he ; “1 just turned off steam 


and let her slow down by herself, though 
my heart was in my mouth all the time. I 
thought every minute the axle would split 
and send us all to blazes. But it held until 
the train slowed, and then I stopped her 
with the brake. A little of that sort of 
thing is wuss than football, Sir.” 

I could not express my agreement with 
his conclusions, for at that moment the 
guard waved his flag and the great express 
steamed slowly out of the station. 





A SKETCH. 


A DAIRYMAID READING 


A LOVE-LETTER. 


’Mid waiting pail and pan 
Doth Bridget, smiling, scan 
With eager eye the written word of love; 
While low the humming bee 
Doth murmur drowsily, 
And loud the lark makes melody above. 


Her bodice drapery 
Doth, heaving, half betray 
The struggling love that clamours speedy birth ; 
Enthronéd on her brow 
A modest wonder now 
Belies the red lips’ half concealéd mirth. 


The cattle low without, 
The rustic yoked lout 
Doth, idle, rest his pails and wait her will; 
But Bridget, standing there, 
The sunlight on her hair, 
Unheeding ponders and peruses still. 


AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 





ON THE HILL-SIDE 


By NORA 


The bairnie grat: 
Their mither aneath the mools heard that. 
HAT are you doing, Else ? 
“Only telling the time, Rupert. 


” 


See !” 

Little Grafin Else von Dordenau blew 
a puff of silken threads from the head of 
a tall milk-thistle that grew on a level 
with her blue eyes, 
and laughed 
merrily. ‘* Ddn’t 
you wonder how I 
knew it was there, 
’"Ert? I felt it 
tickle my cheek, 
and so Oh, I 
am not foolish if 
Lam blind. ’Ert, 
how dumb you 
are! What are 
you doing ?” She 
scrambled across 
the rough stonesof 
their chosen hill- 
nook, and nestled 
down by her 
brpther’s side, lift- 
ing questioning 
fingers to feel his 
face. ‘‘ What is 
it, ’"Ert? Are you 
thinking about 
Mammachen ? Not 
the new one, but 
the old mamma, 
I mean.” 

Graf Rupert 
turned his face 
away a little, as 
if he were afraid 
of his sister’s blind 
blue eyes, and plucked with restless 
fingers at a tall plant of honesty which 
had grown up in the midst of a tangle 
of rock-plants, yellow alyssum, smelling 
of the sea, saxifrages, honey-coloured 
rock-roses, and summer snow-flakes. 

“* No—that is, yes, Else. I was think- 
ing of Mammachen. You are growing 
very like her, little one; and she would 
have loved you so much, Else.” There were 
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tears in sixteen-year-old Rupert’s dark eyes 
now, but little Else’s face was unclouded 
still. “If I am like her, is that why our 
father kisses me so hard, ’Ert? and why 
our new Mammachen does not like me 
much? Nurse Magda says she did not 
like our old mamma at all.” 

*“* Magda is a very silly woman, and I’m 
sure the Grafin is 
always very kind 
to you, Else.” 

“Yes,” said 
Else, unconscious 
of the reproof, “‘ot 
course. Make me 
a picture, ’Ert!” 
lifting her fingers 
to her brother's 
face again; “tell 
me what the clouds 
are doing.” 

“They mean 
rain, Else, for they 
are coming up 
quite black from 
the west, and I 
hear the bells 
ringing from the 
Kirche down in the 
valley — and shey 
mean rain too. 
And far away e 

“You, said 
Else breathlessly, 
as they crouched 
down under a 
friendly rock to 
avoid the first 
splash of the 
coming rain. 
“What else ? Oh, 
’Ert!” as the thunder pealed round them. 
“‘What a noise! It frightens me. I wish 
my old mamma was here with me.” 

“T’ll take care of you, little Else,” 
Rupert said tenderly as the golden 
head burrowed into his arm. ‘“ And 
the noise isn’t for you—it’s only the 
Wild Riders.” 

“Tell about them,” Else whispered. 
“‘ Are they up above us, ’Ert—in the sky?” 

AA 
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LOOKING FOR HONEY. 


“Yes,” her brother said, staring up into 
the blazing sky, as if he half believed his 
own-words. ‘‘ Hundreds of them, with 
long lances, crashing against each other ; 
but they never come to fight among the 
rocks, Else ; so don’t be afraid, dear. Your 
mother,” superstitiously, ‘‘ would never let 
anything come near to hurt her baby.” 

“Mammachen’s name was Else too,” 
the younger Else whispered dreamily. 
‘Tell more, ’Ert. Did Mammachen ever 
see the Wild Riders? Did they come for 
Mammachen—when—she—died ? Magda 
said they did. Will they come for me, 
’Ert ? Oh, ’Ert, don’t let them!” as the 
lapsing thunderstorm began again. 

“They never came for Mammachen,” 
Rupert cried out almost angrily. ‘The 
sky was quite clear, and the moon was up 
when Mammachen went away. She had 
you in her arms, Else, but she didn’t know 
me, and she was lifting herself up to look 
out of her window—you know, the new 
Grafin has that room now, and it looks 
out on that ugly sandy plain where nothing 
but dwarf elder-bushes- geow—and Mam- 
machen said she saw out there trees full 
of fruit, and running water, and a great 
palace beyond, with shining windows and 
pillared gateways. And then Magda took 
you from her, and Mammachen went 
away without saying good-bye to any of 
us. Magda's old, and she forgets ; but if 
anyone came to fetch Mammachen, it was 
a little angel and not a Wild Rider.” 

“Oh!” Else sighed contentedly. ‘‘Then 


the Wild Riders won’t come for me either- 
Oh, ’Ert! -what’s that?” Is the hilF 
breaking in two? The rush and roar 
sounded like it; but instead of holding 
her closer through the hurtle of falling 
stones, bewildered Else felt her brother 
thrust her roughly aside; and when the 
dust and noise had ceased, she found 
herself alone in her darkness, crying 
helplessly upon an ’Ert who would not 
answer. Then the fashion of her cry 
changed to a plaintive call of ‘‘ Mam- 
machen, Mammachen, where are you ? 
’Ert’s gone away and left me all alone. 
Little mamma, little mamma, won’t yow 
come to Else ?” 

“Else ? Oh, my darling, Mammachen 
has come !” somebody said, gathering the 
frightened child into a pair of tender 
arms. ‘ Were you so frightened, my poor 
blind baby, all alone in the dark? Never 
mind now : Mammachen has come.” 

“Oh, Mammachen!” sobbed Else, 


clinging closer, “the hill broke in two, 
and ‘Ert pushed me away.” 

“?Ert was afraid lest the stones should 
hurt you, baby Else, as they have hurt 


A TALL PLANT OF HONESTY. 


him. Father would have been sorry to 
have his baby bruised as ’Ert is now. 
No, little heart, you must not go to 
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Come, 


*Ert now; he does not want you. 
sweet |” 

She put a loving arm round Else’s 
shoulders, heaving still with the memory 
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“Are you tired, my baby?” she whis- 


pered, as Else stumbled once or twice. 
“Mother will carry you, sweet, and sing 
to you to shorten the way.” 


The song 


THE WILD RIDERS. 


of her past fit of sobbing, and drew her 
softly down the difficult path, lifting her 
here and there over perilously weather- 
worn places, and turning the little feet 
away from patches of delusively smooth 
grass. 


was so low that it drifted past Else’s ears 
like a breath of wind, so sweet that it 
made her drowsy, and as unending as the 
noise the wild bees make when they are 
looking in the stitchworts and satin- 
flowers for honey. It was not at an end 
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THE WHITE PALACES. 


when Else felt herself set gently on her 
feet, and found her hands guided to a 
familiar object—the lion’s head that served 
for bell-pull at the west gate of Schloss 
Dordenau. 

Ring, Else, and ‘tell your father 
’Ert is lying hurt on the Ettin Hill. 
Ring loud, my sweet, and now Mamma- 
chen must go back to ’Ert.’ 

More quickly than feet ever went before 
hers flashed through dusty grasses up the 
hillside to the place where Rupert lay, 
half-buried in the stones which had crashed 
down upon him, a minute after he had 
flung Else aside out of harm’s way, and 
even more tenderly than she had taken 
Else she lifted her boy’s fallen head and 
held it on her bosom. 

“‘Mammachen,” the boy 
bewildered eyes to her smiling face. 
*“‘Mammachen, is it you really? or 
am I asleep? Oh, but Else—where is 
she ?” 

*‘She is home,” his mother whispered 


said, lifting 
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tenderly. ‘‘ Your father will be here soon, 
to look for you, my darling. Will you wait 
for him, Rupert, or will you come with 
me?” 

“‘Mammachen,” the boy said, setting 
his teeth to keep back a groan, “‘ I have 
not been good enough—since you 

“* Since Tr saw the White Palaces and 
went away ? 

“Then you were there, Mammachen, all 
the time ?” 
“I have always been with my children— 



















always. Yes, even when my boy thought 
he had forgotten me.” 

“‘Mammachen, then you knew 
Rupert said with a little gasp, as he 
covered his face with his bruised hands, 
trying to shut himself away from his 
mother’s eyes. ‘Don’t look at me—lI 
can’t bear it. Don’t touch me, either— 
I’m not fit, Mammachen.” 

“Do you hear that noise of dogs bark- 
ing?” his mother said, bending lower 
over him. “ Your father is coming with 
Hund and Sap and the huntsman to look 
for you. Will you wait for him, my son, 
or come away with me ”—her voice broke 
between tears and laughter—‘“‘to the 
White Palaces? There is no hunting or 
fishing there, my forester; nor is it all 
harp-playing for us, but we find much sad 
work to do, and much beautiful work. 
And if you stay here, Rupert, you will not 
hunt or fish or ride any more: you will be 
more helpless than Else; and you will 
never run or walk with her again. But if 


” 
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you come with me to the White Palaces, 
dear heart, you will be just as strong, and 
far lighter-hearted than you were yester- 
day. Which shall it be ?” 

“‘Mammachen, there’s 
been her eyes so long.” 

“Dear heart, then you will stay and 
keep your broken life for Else’s sake.” 

“*Mammachen, I must!” the boy cried, 
with a sob. Then arms less tender than 
his mother’s closed round him, and he was 
lifted out from the stones that pinned him 
down ; and as his tense limbs relaxed in 
the freedom that was agony, the boy 
cried out on his mother, half resolved 
to alter his choice. But she did not 
hear, for she was back again in the 
safe shelter of the White Palaces; and 
when Else was clinging round his bruised 
body, welcoming him back with tears 
and kisses, Rupert was not sorry that he 
had chosen difficult life instead of easy 
death. It was worth while being eyes to 
blind Else. 


Else. I’ve 









SONG OF SLEEP: TO SUNALINI. 


.From groves of spice, 
O’er fields of rice, 


Athwart the lotus stream, 
I bring for you, 
Aglint with dew, 


A little, lovely dream. 


Sweet, shut your eyes, 
The wild fire-flies 


Dance thro’ the fairy neem. 
From the poppy bole 
For you I stole 


A little, lovely dream. 


Dear eyes, good-night, 
In golden light 


The stars around you gleam; 
On you I press, 
With soft caress, 

A little, lovely dream. 
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BY JOHN WILMOT, 
EARL OF ROCHESTER. 


po BAST 


CONSTANCY. 
cannot change, as others do, 
hough you unjust scorn , 
Since that poor swain that sighs for you, 
For you alone was born. 
No, Phillis, no, your heart to move 
A surer way I'll try; 
And _ to revenge my aligned love, 
Will still love on} willstill love on, and 
ie. 


When killed with gnef, Amyntas lies, 
And you to mind shall call 

The sighs that now unpi tied rise, 
The tears that vainly fall, 

That welcome hour that ends this smart, 
Will then begin your pain; 

For such a faithful’ tender heart eae, 

an never break, can never break, in vain. 
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A T the age of eighteen, Andrew Mow- 
bray Catterick vanished from among 
is kith and kin. They soon learnt that 
che was gone to London, and as this move- 
ment had been foreseen for a long time, 
the North-country folk made no fuss about 
it; if London proved too much for him, 
he had only to come back. Mrs. Catterick 
enjoyed a comfortable four hundred per 
annum, which at her death would be 
divided between Andrew and his sister. 
That the lad took his resolve and acted 
quietly upon it, without taxing anyone or 
calling for applause, seemed a point in his 
favour. If hitherto he had earned no high 
esteem, he had done nothing to be 
ashamed of. Rather an idle dog—said his 
impartial acquaintances—and a trifle given 
to self-praise; but no one denied his 
cleverness. At Mapplebeck, a grey and 
sooty little town ringed about with 
collieries, he was not likely to do much 
good, and his ‘‘ gift of the gab,” as people 
called it, would sooner or later involve 
him in difficulties. A young fellow in a 
public office should not meddle with 
politics, and can gain nothing by displays 
of oratory at pot-houses frequented by pit- 
men. Let him shift for himself in a larger 
world. Five pounds or so was the fortune 
he carried with him; capable men have 
gone forth and conquered with much less. 

From eighteen to three - and - twenty, 
Andrew doubtless had a hard time of it. 
He wrote very seldom, and disregarded 
invitations to visit the old home. Such 
reports as he made were of dubious com- 
plexion ; that he lived was clear, but no 
one at Mapplebeck knew exactly how. 
Writing, however, on his twenty - third 
birthday, the young man announced that 
he had secured regular employment as a 
journalist in connection with two London 
papers ; and presently he began to send 
specimens of his work. Mrs. Catterick, 
the widow of a town-clerk, and herself 
much respected in the Conservative society 
of Mapplebeck, thought it a sad pity 
chat her son persevered in revolutionary 


IN LITTLE WORLDS. 
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opinion ; she did not care to circulate the 
newspapers he posted to her. Miss Bertha, 
now engaged to a solicitor of a neighbour- 
ing.town, felt proud that Andrew had 
made such progress, and declared her 
indifference to his views if only he 
achieved a good position. Before long 
the journalist sent down a series of articles 
which he said were attracting attention— 
descriptions of obscure industries in 
London and elscwhere. He spoke, too, of 
allowing himself a holiday, and of coming 
home. 

A couple of months elapsed without 
more news. ‘Then, on an evening of Sep- 
tember, Andrew presented himself at his 
mother’s door. 

It was difficult to recognise him. Not 
only had time converted the lanky stripling 
into a tall, wiry specimen of bearded man- 
hood, but he looked so deplorably ill that 
Mrs. Catterick’s first exclamation was one 
of alarm. As if the journey had overtaxed 
him, he dropped upon the nearest chair, 
and wiped moisture from his clay-coloured 
face. Yes, he was seedy. He had been 
overdoing it. He must have a good long 
rest. Mother and sister straightway devoted 
themselves to nursing him. The old doctor, 
friend of his childhood, was called into 
council. Andrew talked to him with a 
quiet air of condescension, yet as if grateful 
for the kindness with which he was sur- 
rounded. 

** Sleep ? Oh, my dear doctor! I haven’t 
slept for a year or so. Sleep is such an 
expensive luxury, a journalist making his 
way has to do without it. Meals? Oh, I 
really forget. I eat now and then, I 
believe. Why, yes; not long ago I dined 
at the National Liberal Club with the 
editor of the Morning Star, so on that 
occasion, at all events, I ate. But, do you 
know, I find a bit of anchovy toast and a 
glass of cognac about the best thing, on 
most days. I suppose I ruined my stomach 
with vache enragée.” 

“* What in the world is that ?” asked the 
good doctor. 
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“Merely a pedantry for starvation, my 
dear Sir. For three or four years I had 
simply nothing to eat. We all go through 
it, you know. A friend of mine, a 
novelist, says he thinks nothing of the 
man who hasn’t starved to begin with. 
At the same time, I drank rather too 
much. What would you have? Nervous 
force must be kept up somehow.” 

The doctor began to entertain a sus- 
picion that this habit of drinking was 
not yet outgrown; he privately doubted 
whether Andrew’s state of collapse had 
anything to do with excessive toil. In a 
day or two, however, he felt sure that his 
misgivings were unjustifiable. Catterick’s 
case allowed of but one diagnosis: the 
young man had lived preposterously, but 
not as a debauchee. He had worked 
himself like a machine, disregarding every 
admonition of rebellious nature. 

“And do you imagine, Andrew, that 
this kind of ‘thing will lead to anything 
except the grave ?’ 

“IT can’t “keep it up ; that I have dis- 
covered. But so far it has paid. The 
editors know me. Nowadays, doctor, a 
man who aims at success in any profession 
must be content to take his chance 
between that and death. If I don’t get 
out of the ruck I may as well die.” 

Talk in this vein amused the old prac- 
titioner, who regarded his patient as a boy, 
and studied in him the latest forms of 
puerile conceit. But not everyone could 
listen so urbanely. Robert Holdsworth, 
who came over to make the acquaintance 
of his future brother-in-law, had much ado 
to disguise contemptuous irritation; he 
resented the easy patronage of Andrew’s 
behaviour, and half believed him a dis- 
reputable impostor. Talking privately with 
Bertha, he asked why her brother had 
allowed so many years to pass without 
visiting his relatives. 

“Qh,” replied the girl, with a laugh, 
“he made a confession about that only 
yesterday. His pride wouldn’t let him 
come till he had done something that 
people could talk about.” 

“* Andrew’s pride seems to be the great 
feature of his character,” Holdsworth 
remarked drily. ‘‘ And what has he done ? 
A little anonymous journalism. I don’t 
think that justifies his airs.” 

“He does put it on rather. 


But, you 
know, he has worked frightfully ! ” 
“So have a good many people.” 


“Yes; but it’s a great thing to write 
for London newspapers—don’t you think ? 
And he has made friends with such a lot 
of important men.” 
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Andrew took care that his arrival at 
Mapplebeck should be made known by the 
local paper. A short biography appeared 
in its columns, and the writer expressed 
his deep regret that Mr. Catterick had 
been ordered to abstain for the present 
from all literary work. 

“This is the penalty paid by too many 
of our rising journalists. The condi- 
tions of modern journalism are terribly 
trying, and a young man of Mr. Catterick’s 
distinguished ability is tempted to 
efforts beyond the endurance of human 
nature.” 

With old acquaintances, most of whom 
were very sober and practical folk, Andrew 
made ostentatious display of his advanced 
opinions. He gave the good people to 
understand that Mapplebeck was a very 
sleepy little place, a century or so behind 
the civilisation which he himself repre- 
sented. Occasionally he met with blunt 
answers, but they moved him only to a 
smile. People might say of him what they 
liked, if only they recognised his enormous 
advance in the interval since he disappeared 
from Mapplebeck. Superior to ordinary 
conversation, he discoursed in _ lively 
monologues, generally standing. His 
inquiries about local affairs were made in 
an indulgent tone. He deigned to show 
interest in the histories of young men, his. 
contemporaries, who still remained in the 
town. 

“Ah! Poor old Robertson! I must 
have a talk with him. And Tom Gerard 
has three children. Amazing! It 
passes my comprehension how a fellow 
of any brains—and Tom had brains— 
can handicap himself in that way. Men 
don’t marry nowadays—not till they have 
arrived.” 

But about this time the local mind began 
to be occupied with a question which 
ultimately proved of national concern. 
Throughout the mining districts there was. 
talk of an impending coal strike. Catterick, 
whose recuperative powers had soon over- 
come the grave symptoms of his disorder, 
amused himself with walking about the 
neighbourhood and holding converse with 
pitmen ; whence it naturally came to pass. 
that he one day found himself haranguing 
a coaly group, to whom he expounded the 
principles of modern industrial liberty. 
He came home in an excited state of 
mind, and from the hearthrug repeated 
to his mother and sister the oration he had 
publicly delivered. 

‘“‘] think it very wrong to go talking in. 
that way,” declared Mrs. Catterick. “ You 
may make a deal of trouble.” 
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“Very likely,” Andrew 
modest allusion to his 
agitator. 

“You have no business to encourage 
these men to strike,” exclaimed his sister. 
“‘And what will our friends say if they 
hear of it ?” 

The suggestion confirmed Andrew in a 
resolve. A strike there undoubtedly would 
be, sooner or later, and how could he 
more profitably occupy his leisure than in 
helping to bring it about? The public 
eye would at once be fixed on him; with 


replied, with 
powers as an 
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care and skill he might achieve more than 
local distinction, and the journalistic 
matter thus supplied to him would be all 
in the way of business. 

A mile or so beyond Mapplebeck was a 
colliers’ hamlet known as Pit Row; it 


consisted literally of a row of cottages 
set on the black soil hard by a coalpit— 
grimy little boxes, all built precisely alike, 
with a plot of sorry garden in front of 
each and behind them the walled back- 
yards, where shirts and petticoats flapped 
in sooty air. 


Andrew decided to open his 


ata a nn 


¥ 


HE CAME HOME IN AN EXCITED STATE OF MIND, AND FROM THE HEARTHRUG REPEATED 
TO HIS MOTHER AND SISTER THE ORATION HE HAD PUBLICLY DELIVERED. 
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campaign at Pit Row. Thither he went 
on a Sunday morning, and inquired for 
Sam Dollop, a collier whose acquaintance 
he had made in casual talk on the road. 
Sam was a local firebrand, and it flattered 
him to be associated with a gentleman 
from London who had exactly his views as 
to the rights of the miner. Easily enough 
they collected the inhabitants of Pit 
Row; speeches were made, and Andrew 
scored an important point when he uttered 
a sentence or two in the dialect of his 
hearers. Mapplebeck, he went on to 
assure them, was his native place. He 
stood here as no interloper. From child- 
hood’s days he had regarded with com- 
passion the hard lot of men who toiled 
underground ; and now that fortune had 
favoured him, now that he had won, by 
sheer hard work, a somewhat prominent 
place in metropolitan journalism, he felt it 
to be only his duty to come down and take 
part with his old friends in their struggle 
against the avarice of capitalists. 

He had not long to wait for the public 
effect of these proceedings. Respectable 
Mapplebeck talked indignantly of his 
reckless and wicked meddling with 


troubles in which he had no concern. 
Mrs. Catterick’s friends came to condole 
with her, knowing how strongly she dis- 


approved of her son’s politics. Andrew 
himself was stopped in the street by an 
old gentleman, who asked him severely 
what his good father would have thought 
of such doings, and advised him, if he 
must needs be working mischief, to go 
and speechify elsewhere. The town’s one 
newspaper, which called itself ‘‘ independ- 
ent,” and tried to please everyone, came 
out with an article vaguely deprecating 
the interference of outsiders in industrial 
disputes. Andrew replied in a long letter, 
printed the following week, wherein he 
justified himself on high grounds, econo- 
mical and moral: it was the duty, he 
maintained, of all enlightened men to use 
these opportunities for a protest against 
the grinding tyranny of the present social 
system. He had deliberately taken off his 
coat, and was going to work with a full 
sense of the responsibilities he incurred. 
He might mention that he had carefully 
inquired into the state of the mining 
population in this district, and the results 
of his inquiries would shortly be made 
public in one of the leading organs of 
advanced opinion. 

His “facile pen,” as the local paper 
would have called it, knocked off a couple 
of sensational reports, which presently 
appeared in a London evening journal. 
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Copies were in demand at Mapplebeck, 
and the county press made its comments 
sympathetic or denunciatory. Andrew 
congratulated himself on the circumstances 
which had brought him hither just at this 
time. Mapplebeck would come to regard 
him as a terrible fellow. He looked im- 
patiently for the actual outbreak of the 
strike, when, with a little effort, he might 
play a part of more than local distinction. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Robert Holdsworth 
viewed with keen annoyance the pranks 
of his future relative. This prudent young 
man by no means relished the thought of 
celebrating his marriage with Miss Catterick 
at a moment when Andrew was incurring 
the odium of all well-to-do people in the 
district. Hecame over to talk plainly of 
the matter; and Bertha, distressed by his 
grave representations, was driven to propose 
that their wedding should be put off till 
the next year. 

“It’s no use saying anything to Andrew ; 
he is really very selfish. I think mother 
ought to tell him that we can’t have him 
here any longer.” 

“So do I,” replied Holdsworth empha- 
tically. ‘‘ His behaviour is simply monstrous. 
Your mother will feel the effects of it for 
long enough.” 

Andrew was away, carrying the fiery 
cross. When he returned, late at night, 
mother and sister united in a very strong 
appeal to him. Couldn’t he see the 
inconvenience, to say the least, that he 
was causing them ? If he was well enough 
to go about making speeches, iad he not 
better return to London ? 

“I am obliged to stay here,” answered 
the journalist, with forbearance. ‘‘ Not 
only my interest, but, my duty, forbids me 
to turn back from the work I have under- 
taken. But, of course, I need not remain 
in this house. I- admit all you urge, 
and to-morrow I will look about for a 
lodging.” 

To this Mrs. Catterick could not assent, 
and the discussion was prolonged to an 
unheard - of hour. Andrew, when he 
understood the difficult position in which 
his sister was placed, held firm to his self- 
denying ordinance ; he would forego the 
comforts of home, and lodge somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. This step would 
declare to all and sundry that the ladies 
dissociated themselves from his obnoxious 
principles. 

And on the morrow the change was 
made. Andrew felt a glow of conscious 
virtue ; no one could say that he had not 
behaved with scrupulous honour. He 
wrote a touching letter to Holdsworth, 
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explaining his sacrifice, and enlarging upon 
its meritorious features. The solicitor 
replied in a line or two of formal civility. 
Catterick had aptitude for the work of 
an agitator. His harangues were not 
merely fluent and spirited, they testified to 
a sincerity of feeling with which the 
casual observer. would not have credited 
Andrew. Himself acquainted with hard- 
ships, he did, in fact, sympathise with 
the employed as against the capitalist. His 
whole bent of mind engaged him to the 
democratic standpoint ; his interests were 
all in combative modernism. Robert 
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A few days after this Andrew received 
a letter addressed in a rude, sprawling 
hand, the writing of someone who barely 
knew how to hold a pen. The contents 
were with difficulty decipherable, but 
seemed to run thus: 

** Mr. Caterikk, us three chaps as made 
up our moind to-night to wright to yo 
we work at a pit and weeve gotten wives 
and childer and we downt want to see 
them go hungery weer badly of as it is 
and we downt bileve a strike will mak it 
better so us chaps as mad up oor mind to 
give yo fare worning if the lads about here 


HOLDSWORTH SAID LITTLE, BUT HE REFLECTED AND SCHEMED. 


Holdsworth, deeming him a noisy char- 
latan, did justice neither to his abilities 
nor to the motives of his conduct; yet 
there was a weak point in Andrew which 
the lawyer accidentally discovered, and 
which he resolved to attack by an in- 
genious stratagem. Talking confidentially 
of her brother, Bertha had mentioned that 
in boyhood he was anything but remark- 
able for courage. 

“If there ’s any rioting,” she said, “I’m 
quite sure he’ll get out of the way. It’s 
a pity he can’t have a good fright. He 
would soon find that business called him 
to London.” 

Holdsworth said little, but he reflected 
and schemed. 


cum out on strike yol hear from us were 
not thretning yor life but well give yo the 
best threshin yo iver had sens yo was bern 
thers three sticks redy and ef we go to 
jale for it thell be more bread fort wive 
and childer so look out.” 

This same morning Andrew learnt that 
in a neighbouring county the strike had 
already begun. In a day or two great 
numbers of colliers would have left their 
work, and all but certainly those round 
about Mapplebeck would join in the move- 
ment. They were a particularly rough lot 
of men, and, as he well knew, eager to try 
their strength with the masters. He knew 
equally well that individuals among them, 
looking forward to short commons and 
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fireless hearths, secretly cursed the agencies 
which threw them out of employment ; and 
this letter from the nameless trio seemed 
to him an undoubtedly genuine threat. 
Its very moderation (he had only to fear 
bruises and indignity) was an alarming 
feature of the menace. For a long time 
he sat with the letter in his hand thinking 
anxiously. 

The postmark was Mapplebeck. Impos- 
sible to determine to what pit these three 
men belonged. His mind's eye surveyed 
whole crowds of grimy faces, and every- 
where saw hostility in the white upturned 
orbs. 

First came the natural impulse to make 
public his danger. It would be a proud 
moment. ‘‘ Behold this infamous produc- 
tion! Do you imagine that a base threat 
such as this can for a moment shake my 
purpose? See, I tear it into fragments, 
and scatter it to the winds!” Acquaint- 
ances in Mapplebeck would admire his 
scornful indifference, or, at all events, talk 
the more about him. ‘“ He receives 
threatening letters. Hired ruffians have 
vowed to beat him within an inch of his 
life.’ But was he actually indifferent ? 
When all the pitmen of the locality were 
idle, would he care to walk about byways, 
or go home to his lodgings on a dark 
night ? He hoped to make a figure during 
the strike, and to send journalistic corre- 
spondence to London; he must move 
freely hither and thither at all hours, 
affording his enemies abundant oppor- 
tunity to waylay him. Well, was it not what 
a public man had to expect? Who that 
takes part in industrial warfare can feel 
secure from outrage? If the fellows 
thrashed him, they were not likely to 
escape, and here again would be a splendid 
advertisement. 

Yes; but the thrashing itself. Three 
sturdy colliers, armed with three big sticks, 
and only inclined to stop short of murder. 
His bones would ache for some time, be 
sure of it. He had never undergone a 
thrashing, not even as a boy. He had 
never fought; for, as his sister truly 
affirmed, physical courage was not his 
strong point. As he thought and thought, 
the drops came out upon his forehead. 

For the present he would keep this 
letter in his pocket, and speak of it to 
no one. 

He went into the town, and kept an 
appointment with a fellow-worker in the 
bar-room of the principal hotel. ‘‘ Grand 
news !” exclaimed his friend, a provincial 
journalist without employment. At Baker’s 
Pits, that morning, a notice was posted 
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which would be sure to bring matters to a 
head: before evening the men would all 
be out. They must go at once 

Andrew felt a chill run down his back. 

“It’s a confounded nuisance!” he 
began blusteringly. ‘I have a letter from 
my editor. He wants me to go at once 
to the Clegg Valley district. I’ve half 
a mind to wire back that I must see it out 
here.” 

But the friend thought this imprudent. 
His own ambitions clashed somewhat with 
Catterick’s, and he would not be sorry to 
see the fiery orator depart for the Clegg 
Valley or elsewhere. 

“It’s a beastly nuisance!” repeated 
Andrew, wondering how soon after the 
declaration of a strike at Baker’s Pits his 
bludgeon-armed foes would start on the 
war-path. Perhaps this very evening would 
see them lying in wait for him. ‘I think 
I shall stay.” 

He drank a glass of whisky, but it had 
no effect whatever upon his state of mind. 
Ah!—he said to himself—this was mani- 
festly the result of nervous breakdown. 
He had not recovered from his illness; he 
had been over-exciting himself when what 
he needed was repose. Why, his limbs 
trembled under him! No, no; he was not 
such a poltroon as all that! In reasonable 
health he could have faced the peril, 
which, after all, might be imaginary. 
Those fellows would not dare to attack 
him—why, it would be as much as their 
lives were worth! But a dark night—the 
lonely road near his lodgings — faces 
masked—they might, perhaps, do it with 
impunity. Cold sweat again started on his 
forehead. 

And all the time his friend was counsel- 
ling him not to neglect the editor's 
instructions. 

“My people at home yonder,” said 
Andrew with a smile, “would be glad 
enough if I took myself off. Perhaps I 
owe it to them to make the sacrifice. I 
must think it over quietly for a few 
minutes. You go over to Pit Row. If I 
don’t come presently you shall hear from 
me.” 

He sat in the hotel for nearly an hour, 
and only strangers entered. At length 
appeared a shopkeeper with whom he was 
slightly acquainted. 

‘Well, Mr. Catterick, I suppose this is 
a great day for you? I hear that Baker's 
men have come out.” 

Andrew smiled, but could not at once 
reply. 

“Sure of it ?” fell from his lips, when 
he had moistened them. 
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“It’s the talk in the town, at all events. 
And I daresay you know more about it 
than most people.” 

Andrew rose, nodded, and left the 
hotel. 

He walked quickly to his mother’s 
house, and cast many glances about him in 
the quiet suburban road which led thither. 
It began to rain, but he did not put up 
his umbrella. Mrs. Catterick and Bertha 
were sitting by the fireside, talking about 
the price of coals; his abrupt entrance— 
for he walked in without ringing the bell— 
made them start up in apprehension. 

“What has happened ? Why do you 
look so?” 

“Nothing. I’ve done my work, that’s 
all, and I’m off.” 

“Oh, thank goodness!” cried Bertha. 

“You know that the colliers are on 
strike everywhere ? Sorry for what it’ll 
cost you in coals,” he laughed noisily, 
“but you mustn’t mind that. I have to 
rush off to the Clegg Valley—seat of war— 
telegram from London. Done all that I 
can here. Bertha, will you do me a kind- 
ness ?” 

“* Certainly.” 

“Take a cab to my lodgings, pack up 
all my things, leave them at the station 
cloak-room, and keep the receipt till I 
send for it. It’s all I shall do to catch my 
train. I thought of staying here to see 
the fun out, but I should rile an important 
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man if I declined to go. And as you two 
rejoice, it’s just as well. Explain to Holds- 
worth, will you? Sorry I couldn’t say 
good-bye to him. But I hope to come 
down for your wedding, Bertha. Rather I 
didn’t? Well, well, I quite understand ; 
no harm done. You’ll have broader views 
some day. Good-bye! Not one minute 
to lose.” 
And away he sped. 


In a few days Holdsworth was at Mapple- 
beck. He listened with a grave smile to 
the repetition of what Bertha had already 
told him in a letter. 

“And he went off in a tremendous 
hurry ?” 

“Hardly time to say a dozen words. 
This morning he writes from London, and 
I have to send on his luggage.” 

“From London? I’m surprised he 
could do his work for the newspaper so 
soon!” 

“* He says it was too exciting for him— 
he was falling ill again.” 

Holdsworth could not feel absolutely 
sure that his stratagem had got rid of the 
firebrand. Andrew’s explanations might 
be all true; yet he disappeared on the very 
day when that threatening letter must have 
reached him ; and, what was more, on the 
day when the strike began at Baker's 
Pits. In any case an odd and amusing 
coincidence. 

















JAPANESE 


VERYONE who has read Anatole 
France’s delightful book “ Le Crime 

de Silvestre Bonnard,” will remember the 
prince and princess who were so surfeited 





with wealth, and all that wealth could give, 
that they would have found life unbearable 
had they not suddenly developed a taste 
for collecting match - boxes, or, rather, 
match-box labels. This gave them quite 
a new interest in life, and in the pursuit of 
a rare specimen they were ready to plunge 
into the most dreaded resorts 
of Corsican brigands. 
Probably when M. Anatole 
France wrote his novel, he 
never seriously contemplated 
the collection of match-box 
labels as ever likely to become 
a popular hobby; but, although 
the mania has hardly spread to 
England, in India, the Straits, 
China, and Japan there are 
hundreds of collectors among 
our countrymen of the match- 
box label. The art of design- 
ing pretty labels for match- 
boxes may be said to have 
originated in Sweden, for our 
great English manufacturers, 
Messrs. Bryant and May, were for years 
content with the appropriate but simple 
design of the Ark of Safety, with the 
well-known inscription, “Light only on 
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the box.” This sentence, by the way, 
a Calcutta Baboo has adopted for his 
family motto, probably confounding it with 
“‘Heaven’s light our guide.” The Japanese, 
however, have made the art 
of match-making especially 
theirown. They commenced 
by barefaced and colourable 
imitations of the Swedish 
matches and marks, but they 
now certainly command the 
Eastern market. Their 
matches are every whit as 
good as the Swedish ones, 
and in the matter of match- 
box labels, with which we 
are more immediately con- 
cerned, they show no end of 
fantastic, if not artistic, 
imagination, as our designs 
will show. For the Eastern 
collector the Calcutta Bazaar 
holds out great facilities. Fora very trifling 
sum it is possible to obtain from the vendors 
of matches in Canning Street a hundred or 
two of specimens in one day. In Calcutta 
the craze for these collections has spread 
so much that a class of match-box brokers 
has arisen among the natives, but they 





make their living not from the sale of what 
we should consider rarities, but from sell- 
ing European or American labels. These 
match-brokers board every steamer as she 
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arrives in the Hughli from a Western port 
and chaffer with the sailors for the match- 
boxes they may have brought with them 


from London, Glasgow, and Liverpool; 
and these empty boxes, for the sake cf the 
label, often fetch in Calcutta or Bombay 
about one hundred times the value of the full 
box when it was sold in England. A collec- 
tion of about one thousand different match- 
box labels was recently sold in Calcutta 
for the respectable sum of six hundred 
rupees, or about forty pounds. This form 
of “‘collecting” has not made much head- 
way in England at present; but there is no 
knowing what may happen, and there is no 
doubt that the labels can be mounted in an 
album with far more effect than postage- 
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stamps. Anyone who has seen a collection 
of the Japanese labels will acknowledge 
that far more pains have been taken to 
make the plain little match-box attractive 
than hasever been attempted in ourcountry, 
where the article has only been considered 
from the useful point of view, and not from 
the ornamental. 

The prince and princess of the romance 
referred to were haunted by the dread that 
their collection would some day be com- 
plete, and that they then would have 
nothing more to live for. If they had 


heard of Japanese labels they might have 
kept their minds easy on this score, for 
there seems to be no end to the designs of 
the Japanese match-manufacturers. 


he. 





A REMARKABLE NIDIFICATION. 


BUCEROTIDZ, OR FAMILY OF THE HORNBILLS. 


By JAMES BUCKLAND. 


ORNBILLS can boast not only of 
many peculiar structural characters, 
which make them so differ from other 
birds that they have no near affinities, but 
also of a remarkable mode of nidification 
which is not paralleled by the nesting 
habits of any other species of feathered 
animals known to man. Directly the task 
of incubation commences, the male bird 
plasters up the nest—keeping the female a 
close prisoner until the eggs are hatched. 
This marked group is distinguished at 
first sight by the enormous size of the bill, 
the grotesque and uncouth appearance of 
which is in most cases further increased 
by the addition of an unsightly protuber- 
ance on the upper mandible. 
I have sketched the Elate hornbill, from 


West Africa (Ceratogymna elata), and the 


South African Ground hornbill, from 
Nyassaland (Bucorvus cafer), both of which 
are inmates of the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent’s Park. The drawings will give 
you a general idea of the appearance of 
this group of birds. You should remark 
the long, strong eyelashes, the possession 
of which is a peculiarity of the family. 

Little is really known of the economy 
and habits of many of the species. Those, 
of course, whose habitat is India, or the 
colonised districts of South Africa, have 
been well observed ; but the depths of the 
trackless forests of Africa south of the 
Great Desert of Sahara, the hot green 
gloom of the jungles of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and the heavily timbered ranges 
of Indo-China—all of which places are 
favourite haunts of the hornbill — are 
localities not often penetrated by Euro- 
peans. Moreover, the bird is wild and 
wary to a degree, active and alert—not- 
withstanding the magnitude of its bill— 
and careful to keep to the thickest jungle 
and to the tallest trees. 

Nevertheless, as a result of the self- 
imposed wanderings of sons of science, 
we know the race to be a numerous one. 
Twenty-seven Ethiopian and thirty-one 
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Oriental representatives of the family have 
been already catalogued. But it is by no 
means certain that the list is complete. 
They are, in general, large animals. 
The Great Hornbill (Homraius bicornis), 
the homrai—i.e., king of the jungles—of 
the Nepalese attains a length of four feet, 
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while the long-legged South African 
Ground hornbill, the “snake-bird” of 
the Kaffirs, is very like a big black turkey 
with a false nose. The smallest known 
member of the family is the red-billed 
hornbill, of the River Limpopo (Zocus 
erythrorhynchus), which also is to be seen 
in Regent’s Park. 

The group is clothed in somewhat sober 
raiment, the prevailing colours being black 
and white. Some of the species, how- 
ever, are attractive enough in their garb. 
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Although the hornbill is almost omni- 
vorous, its principal food consists of fruit. 
The exception to the general rule is the 
“‘snake-bird.” This is a very voracious 
fellow. It gobbles up grubs, beetles, 
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spiders, locusts, scorpions, lizards, land- 
tortoises, snakes, and, indeed, anything 
that crosses its path. There is nothing 
edible you could mention that its taste 
would eschew. 

On account of the gullet of the Bucero- 
tide being very wide, and of nearly equal 
diameter as far as the gizzard, one manner 
of feeding is common to all. The bird 
takes the food in the point of its beak, 
throws its head backward with a jerk, 
opens its cavernous jaws, and drops the 
morsel into its stomach as into a bucket. 

The cry of some of the species is not 
surpassed in power by any sound an 
animal is capable of making. We must 
turn to the demoniacal sirening of an 
Atlantic liner in a fog to find a blast that 
will compare favourably with it. When 
burst suddenly upon the ear in the silence 
of the green twilight of the 
jungles of the East Indies, the 
noise is sufficient to inspire 
terror. During the months of 
January and February, which 
are the breeding season, the 
clamour is amazing, and be- 
comes a serious nuisance to a 
quiet village. The natives of 
Java call the hornbill ‘the 
worker,” from the noise it 
makes. There are cases analo- 
gous to this in our own 
country, where great reputa- 
tions for work are sometimes built up out 
of nothing but noise. 

Although the hornbill seems to have no 
place in Hindu mythology, the Eastern 
races have spun a web of charming fancies 
about it, and it is more or less concerned 
in their minds with certain quaint ideas 
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and beliefs. But in South Africa the power 
of the snake-bird is, to the Kaffir mind, 
illimitable, and its person is regarded with 
a reverence amounting to awe. They have 
a superstition that if one is slain all sorts 
of dreadful things will happen. It affords, 
too, a fertile source of omens, and is made 
the subject of some curious practices, full 
of mysteries and absurdities. 

It is worthy of remark that as a weather 
prophet the predictions of the hornbill are 
more reliable than even the forecasts of 
the Meteorological Office. By a peculiar cry 
it foretells any coming atmospheric disturb- 
ances, although there may be no actual 
appearance of change at thetime. This cry 
is pitched in a tone of joy, for the bird 
suffers considerably from excessive heat, 
and has a great longing for moisture. 
It vastly enjoys a good shower, and 
gets wet with the keen enjoyment of a 
schoolboy. 

Its omnivorous habits enable the horn- 
bill easily to endure confinement, and, 
although very savage when first taken, it 
soon becomes a most gentle and tractable 
pet. The homrai is an especial favourite, and 
tame ones are frequently to be met with in 
the villages of hilltribes. Its unintentional 
drolleries make it a miracle of humour. 
At the same time, the interest it excites in 
the breast of the Hindu is not always of a 
comic nature. In evil-minded moments 
chickens are apt to disappear down its 
capacious throat with a suddenness which 
must leave the tender mites ignorant of 
the fact that they are dead. 

A hole in a decaying or a dead tree 
affords the hornbill a natural breeding- 
place. You will observe in the drawing 
which appears below a pair of crowned 





CROWNED HORNBILLS SELECTING A NEST 
IN A DEAD BANIAN, 


hornbills (Amthracoceros coronatus) inspect- 
ing such a place in a dead banian with a 
view of taking it as a residence. As a rule, 
no attempt is made to form a proper nest. 
The eggs, which are white, and from one 
to five in number, are laid upon little 
pieces of soft or rotten wood which the 
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bird has pecked from the inside of the 
trunk. The trees usually selected are the 
banian, the pipal, or some other species 
of ficus. Preference is given to these 
because the wood is soft, and because they 
afford a plentiful supply of fruit. 

As soon as the eggs are laid the hen 
goes into the nest and does not reappear 
until her brood is ready for flight. 
Within three days after the task of incu- 
bation has commenced the male bird has 
firmly closed the orifice with a plaster con- 
sisting of twigs, mud, leaf-mould, and the 
birds’ own droppings. In this work it 
employs its bill in a way very similar to 
that in which a mason plies his trowel. 
Occasionally the hen assists in the oper- 
ation, pushing her ordure from the nest 
for the purpose. When the work is com- 
pleted, the hole is plastered up with the 
exception of a vertical slit, no longer, but 
a little wider, than one’s middle finger. 
Through this aperture the immured bird 
is just able to thrust the point of her bill, 
and so receive sustenance. 

Like all animals which are monogamous, 
the pleasant trait of mutual affection is 
strongly developed in the hornbill. From 
the time the lifelong wife enters the nest, 
the husband is most assiduous in his 
attentions. The gentleness and caution 
which he displays at this time are quite 
touching to witness. He ceases his 
hideous clamour and becomes quiet, or 
nearly so. When not occupied in his 
duties as purveyor—an onerous task, but 
one which he performs with unwearied 
industry—he sits by the nest to solace his 
docile partner, and to watch over her. 
Thus he will sit for hours in a wistful 
watchful melancholy, uttering from time 
to time little murmuring croaks of tender 
commiseration. 

This subject is worth pursuing at greater 
length. The young keep with their parents 
many months after leaving the nest. If, 
during this companionship, any misfortune 
should befall one of them, the old birds 
remain for a considerable time near the 
fatal spot, flying from tree to tree, and 
uttering mournful cries which smite pain- 
fully upon the heart. If it is one of the 
old birds which is the victim, no element 
of pathos is wanting in the scene which 
follows its death. 

So strong, indeed, is the affection of 
the hornbill for its mate that one of 
the species, the wreathed hornbill (RAy- 
‘idoceros. undulatus) actually allows the 
green-eyed monster to disturb his peace. 
This ridiculous creature is known to the 
natives of Java as the “‘ jealous bird,” on 
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account of the dragon-like surveillance 
it keeps over its consort. If the poor 
slave of a husband, looking a perfect 
fright by reason of his throat being 
ludicrously distended with the supply of 
fruit he is bringing home, happens to 
return to his domicile to find a strange 
spruce gentleman hornbill talking to his 
wife through the keyhole, so to call the 
vertical slit in the nest, he mistakes her 
amusement—although we know that the 
conversation of the innocent pair could 
have been only about the scarcity of figs 
that year, or the coming of the rains of 
the south-west monsoon—and, flying into 
a violent passion, betakes himself off, 
never to return. 

The female moults during her long 
incarceration, and becomes ragged, dirty, 





THE WREATHED HORNBILL BETAKES 
HIMSELF OFF. 


cramped, and weak. If dragged from the 
hole, she is unable to fly—or to move even, 
except in short, clumsy hops. That she 
should get in this plight seems natural 
enough ; but what does not seem natural— 
considering the fetid atmosphere and the 
filthy state of the nest—is that she some- 
times should get grossly fat. When in 
this condition, her flesh is highly esteemed 
as food by the natives, and is much sought 
as a dainty. 

The young birds are hatched quite 
naked, and not until they commence to 
put on plumage does the hen peck away 
the wall of plaster. Even then she does 
not come out of the nest until the fledge- 
lings are ready for flight. Taken altogether, 
her confinement extends over a period of 
three months! 
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We are naturally led to ask, what is the 
origin of this remarkable mode of nidifica- 
tion? Many conjectures have been made 
as to its peculiar uses, but none of them 
satisfactorily account for the strange 
practice. It has been suggested that the 
plaster forms a barrier of defence against 
snakes and monkeys which might seek 
to assail the nest. But why should this 
bird take these precautionary measures 
more than another, less splendidly equipped 
for defence of its home? It is no easy 
matter to rob the nest of a_hornbill. 
In rage and despair the male bird flies 
frantically about, uttering frightful cries and 
opening its huge bill with an aspect of 
formidable menace, while the female 
fights from within in a way which not 
infrequently enables her successfully to 
resist all efforts to dislodge her. Nor is 
the fact that a man may be thus worsted 
in conflict with a bird to be wondered at 
when we consider that a blow from one of 
these powerful bills might easily produce 
very serious, if not fatal, results. I should 
feel really sorry for the snake or the 
monkey which attempted to interfere with 
the domestic affairs of a hornbill. Again, 


it has been said that the hen is immured 
while incubating her eggs because she is 
too weak and dull to fly away from any 
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approaching danger. Her weakness is the 
result, not the cause, of her seclusion. 
Another ingenious individual has favoured 
us with the theory that the plastering is 
done with a view to increasing the 
temperature of the cavity. I do not 
think that the poor bird, which has to 
endure the dreadful stench of the hot 
black hole, would feel disposed to agree 
with this gentleman. 

No. The development of the unique 
practice cannot be traced to any of these 
causes. Yet the bird must derive, or 
have derived, some advantage from the 
custom. Nature is not a purposeless 
worker. 

It is the merest conjecture, but I am of 
the opinion that it is a traditional instinct 
dating back to a remote age, when there 
dwelt upon the earth some animal, wholly 
unknown to us, which, in the general 
struggle for existence, compelled the horn- 
bill to fortify its home against attack. I 
am strengthened in this belief because, as 
I have already said, the Bucerotide have 
no near affinities among birds, and are 
probably the lingering representatives of 
a feathered race which, with other animals 
equally strange, once inhabited that great 
continent of which the East India Islands 
are but the débris. 
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By CHARLES 5S. 
N undoubted result of our modern 
civilisation is the destruction of old 
landmarks, and the reduction to a mono- 
tonous dead level of the costumes of the 
world. Ina few places, however, we still 
find the primitive habits and the primitive 
costumes of the inhabitants preserved, but 
such spots are very few and far between. 
One of these spots is the quaint little 
island of Marken, in the Zuyder Zee, 
though it is very hard to determine why an 
island so close to a large city like Amster- 
dam, and apparently having such a large 
amount of intercourse with it, should have 
retained its simple customs and primitive 
costumes all these years. Perhaps the 
reason is to be found in the shallow water 
which surrounds it and prevents any but 
local boats from reaching its shores; but 
when the reclamation of the Zuyder Zee 
becomes an accomplished fact—and that it 
will do so there is but little doubt—quaint 
Marken and its still quainter inhabitants 
will be among the things of the past. 

The island can be reached from Mon- 
nikadam, which is best reached by the light 
railways that form a network all over 
Holland, and from which we might easily 
take a lesson, and is about an hour’s sail 
from that old-world little Dutch village. 
The usual way of getting there, however, 
is by the Sunday steamer from Amsterdam, 
which, during the summer, takes a large 
number of excursionists who wish to see 
one of the most curious spots in Western 
Europe. 

After leaving Amsterdam the boat passed 
through the locks into the Zuyder Zee, and 
eventually came to an anchor about a mile 
from the island, which even at this distance 
appeared little more than a bank with a 
forest of masts rising from the harbour, and 
a few steeples and lighthouses. A couple 
of broad-bowed fishing-smacks soon made 
their appearance from the harbour, and we 
were at once made acquainted with the 
curious costume worn by the men of 
Marken, which consists of a species of 
shirt or tight-fitting coat, buttoned at the 
side, made of dark blue or brown serge, 
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having a double row of black buttons, the 
top being fastened by a double gold button 
in the form of a link. The boys’ coats, as 
a rule, had a silver button, but the men, 
almost without exception, had the more 
precious metal. A coloured kerchief was 
loosely tied round the neck, and on 
the head was a close-fitting cap with 
a shiny peak. It was the breeches, how- 
ever, that were so extraordinary, there 
being more stuff in eacu leg than in an 
ordinary woman’s skirt; and when the wind 
blew against it and spread out the folds it 
fairly astonished one: gathered in at the 
waist and at the knee, the size was 
accentuated by a perfectly straight leg, in 
almost every case devoid of calf, covered 
with a dark blue stocking, or in some cases 
a gaiter, and a wooden sabot, which was 
kicked off on board ship, the sole of the 
stocking being covered with leather. 

The men on the boats were a specimen 
of what we saw all over the island, being 
tall and powerfully made, with harsh but 
not unpleasant features, one curious idio- 
syncrasy being that I did not see a single 
man with the peak of his cap straight on 
his head. 

The number of people these skimming- 
dishes which are used for fishing-boats on 
the Zuyder Zee can carry is extraordinary, 
and the whole of our steamer’s passengers 
were speedily on board the two smacks, 
which soon took us through the entrance 
to the harbour, where we were greeted by 
a throng of at least two hundred children 
and grown-up people, all of whom were 
dressed in the costume of the island. I 
dare say to Marken eyes our costumes 
seemed fully as quaint as theirs did to us; 
and even to ourselves some of those on 
board were got up ina fashion that excited 
one’s risible faculties. 

What first attracted me was the extra- 
ordinary shape of the children, none of 
whom were less than twice the width round 
the hips that they were round the chest. I 
found, however, that art, and not nature, 
had caused this extraordinary phenomenon, 
the Marken idea of beauty in a lady’s 
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A YOUNG GIRL OF MARKEN. 


figure being by no means what it is in 
other countries, where a slim figure is the 


aim and object of female existence. I did 
not make an anatomical examination of the 
Marken women’s costumes, but the ladies 
of our party did, and I was informed that 
the tub-like effect in both them and the 
children was produced by a number of 
padded petticoats, which are first put 
on and then covered by the plain red or 
blue serge skirt which forms the outer 
dress, and which has a sort of worked 
band at the waist. The bodice of the 
dress is very quaint, and consists of three 
separate visible pieces; of the invisible 
parts I can tell nothing, but the length of 
the arm is covered by a sleeve of much 
the same material as that of which the 
dress is formed. As far down as the elbow 
come the sleeves of a sort of shirt of 
cambric or linen, the collar of which 
appears occasionally at the throat, though, 
as a rule, this is closely covered up with a 
kind of over-corsage worked in many 
colours on a red or blue ground. The hair 
is worn in plaits at either side in front of 
the ears, the front hair being cut short and 
appearing just below the headdress, which 
is of white cambric, rather like a night- 
cap, tied close over the ears, and on gala 


occasions having a second cap worked in 
bright colours partially pulled over it. The 
whole effect is quaint in the extreme, and 
the children—for boys also, until six or 
seven years old, wear the same dress— 
clatter about in their wooden sabots, not 
disdaining, though they may be the off- 
spring of the local capitalist, to beg for 
coin or pose for coppers before the 
camera. 

The women’s costumes are made during 
the long winter, and it takes many months 
to work their intricate patterns, but, when 
finished, they last a very long time. No 
other costume is to be seen among the 
women of the island; old and young alike 
are dressed the same, and fashions have 
not altered in the past century or two, 
and from the sabots to the top of the 
starched headdress the Marken belle of 
to-day is dressed in exactly the same way 
as her great-great-grandmother was in the 
year of grace 1700. 

The island itself is rescued from the 
encroachments of the sea by the embank- 
ments so general in Holland, and the 
inhabitants, of whom there are about one 
thousand, live in seven villages built on a 
corresponding number of mounds, which 
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prevent the encroachments of the floods 
which every year partially cover the island, 
the water having to be pumped out by the 
curious little windmills to be seen on every 
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very narrow staircase or else a ladder 
leading to the upper rooms; their cleanli- 
ness is extraordinary, and the art treasures 
to be found in some of the poorest-looking 
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side. The men gain their living by fishing, 
and they are said to be the best fishermen 
in the Zuyder Zee, and they are so thrifty 
that the larger number have considerable 
sums laid by. 

The houses are mostly two-storeyed, a 


cottages are a matter for surprise to every- 
body who visits the island. Not one of 
these treasures will the Marken fishermen 
dispose of, and no offer will tempt them to 
sell the quaintly carved chairs and charm- 
ing pieces of delf, the curious old Dutch 
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clocks, or the old pictures that have in 
many cases been handed down from father 
toson for generations. They will sell the 
produce of their nets or the costumes 
worked during the winter, but these old 
heirlooms they will not part with, and the 
islander who would do so would have 
a sorry time of it in the future. 
Money has no fascination for them 
in this case. The small meadows, divided 
from each \other by tiny canals, which are 
crossed in their turn by little swing hand- 
bridges, give just enough sustenance to the 
cows that supply milk for consumption 
fresh and for making cheese, while a few 
sheep eke out a poor existence and supply 
a certain amount of wool, more of this 
coming from the mainland, as does dress 
material and the flour and groceries con- 
sumed. There is not a tree on the island ; 
and I do not remember seeing more than 
a dozen bushes, and these seemed to 
possess but a weak hold on life. 
Uneventful as life is there, Marken has 
its history, for in the middle of the 
thirteenth century the Premontre monks 
established themselves on the island, build- 
ing a cloister and a church, the latter being 
called Marienhot, and being dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary; it stood till 1845, though 
it was only built of wood, but in that 
year had to be pulled down, when it was 
replaced by the present structure, which is 
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of little interest. The monks who erected 
the original building only remained on 
the island for about a century, and in 
1346 Margaret, the wife of the Emperor 
Louis, ceded this amongst other islands to 
the burghers of Amsterdam. A hundred 
years later the inhabitants had so much 
increased in wealth that the island was 
worth the attention of their neighbours 
from Kampen,who paid it a visit and pil- 
laged it, an attack which its fortunes never 
recovered, and the poverty of its inhabitants 
guarded them from further interference. 
Fire, however, has twice or three times in 
each century partially destroyed the various 
hamlets, but they have always sprung up 
again, maintaining their original plan of 
construction. 

We had settled not to return on the 
steam-boat, but to pay a visit to Monnika- 
dam instead, and the bargaining for a boat 
proved to us that, simple as he may be in 
appearance and dress, the fisherman of 
Marken is fully alive to the financial value 
of his services during the t_2p across the 
four miles of sea that intervene between 
his island and the mainland. However, 
a bargain was eventually struck, and in a 
few minutes, amidst the cheers of rotund 
children, we were gliding out of the 
harbour, and shortly afterwards the quaint 
island and its picturesque inhabitants were 
only a memory. 
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By GRANT ALLEN. 


MONG the earlier Italian works in 
the National Gallery few are more 
interesting than a certain composite altar- 
piece, vaguely described in the official 
catalogue as of the ‘‘School of Taddeo 
Gaddi,” and representing in its central 
panel the familiar subject of the Baptism 
of Christ in Jordan. The treatment, of 
course, is somewhat hard and dry, as 
one might expect from its age; and 
the figures have that early angularity 
which moves the uncouth mirth of un- 
cultured visitors; but as a moment in the 
development of the theme which it en- 
shrines it seems to me a precious relic in 
the evolution of the art of painting. 

The centre of the foreground is occu- 
pied by a small and very symbolical Jor- 
dan—a Jordan reduced, as it were, to its 
simplest and most beggarly elements. 
There is only just enough of it, in fact, to 
enable us to say, as the children write 
across their first rude attempts, “This is a 
river.” Such purely symbolical Jordans, 
like symbolical temples and symbolical 
cities, were common in the earlier ages of 
art ; and, what is odder still, they survived 
from the days of Giotto and Taddeo Gaddi, 
almost down to the days of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. You can see another 
admirable example of very late date in the 
charming and sympathetic Piero della 
Francesca of the same subject, also in the 
National Gallery, about which, as melo- 
dramatists put it, “‘ more anon.” 

The right side of the picture—I speak 
here and always from the spectator’s point 
of view—is occupied by a most rugged 
and realistic St. John Baptist, clothed in a 
long garment of camel’s hair, which, how- 
ever, the artist has generously concealed 
during part of its length by a flowing 
robe of more luxurious woven fabric. The 
middle of the panel is filled by the con- 
strained figure of the Saviour, girt with a 
small loincloth, and standing up to His 
knees in the symbolical river. On the 
right bank kneel two angels with towels, 
their faces intensely round and Giottesque, 
and their haloes displaying the usual frank 


solidity of the period. Two beetling 
crags, with extremely symmetrical trees, 
eke out the composition ; above, the 
lightly sketched figure of the Eternal 
Father discharges a dove, representing the 
Holy Spirit, on the head of the Son with 
whom He is well pleased. 

Now, this arrangement of the subject 
is conventional and formal, and it recurs 
again and again in the treatment of the 
Baptism from the earliest ages. Asarule, 
one finds on the extreme right of the 
picture the form of the Baptist; in the 
centre stands the Saviour, almost nude, in 
the symbolical river; and on the left we 
have one, two, or three angels holding a 
towel, according to the taste and fancy of 
the painter. Occasionally, it is true, 
especially in very early works, the sides 
are reversed, the Baptist occupying the 
left and the angels the right; but in the 
vast majority of Baptisms, during the great 
developmental age of Italian art (from 
Giotto to Raphael), the disposition is the 
same as in the “Altarpiece of the School 
of Taddeo Gaddi,” and the treatment 
conforms, on the whole, to this typical 
instance. 

The earlier history of the evolution of 
the type thus hardened into a convention 
by the thirteenth century is remarkable 
and interesting. The very first representa- 
tions of the Baptism of Christ which we 
now possess are those which occur (as 
reliefs) on sarcophagi and (as mural paint- 
ings) on the walls of the Catacombs. 
A sarcophagus in the Lateran gives us, I 
believe, the most primitive realisation 
which has yet been noted of the historical 
scene ; though still earlier allusions occur 
elsewhere in such symbolic forms as Noah 
in the Ark and the Passage of the Red 
Sea. In the relief on the sarcophagus, 
however, a wavy line of almost Egyptian 
simplicity represents the Jordan, while a 
gigantic Baptist, clad in a loincloth of 
camel’s skin, pours water from a bowl over 
the head of the Saviour. He is standing 
on the left, not, as is usual in later repre- 
sentations, on the right of the composition ; 
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but the attitude of the two chief persons, 
and especially the pose of the hand which 
holds the cup or bowl, is already that 
which was reproduced in later ages by 
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SCHOOL OF TADDEO GADDI. 
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numberless successive generations of 
artists. The ‘ motive,” as critics call 
it, was there from the beginning. 

One point of difference exists, none the 
less, between this earliest Baptism and all 
later representations. There is as yet no 
trace of the angel. He makes his first 
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appearance, so far as I have been able to 
observe, in the central mosaic of the 
cupola in the ‘‘ Baptistery of the Orthodox,” 
at Ravenna, a work which all modern 
critics assign to the fifth cen- 

tury. And he does so even 

there in a disguised form 

which curiously illustrates the 

transition from heathen to 

Christian art, and the way in 

which the conventional types 

of later ages were originally 

evolved from classical models. 

Forthe Ravenna mosaic, badly 

restored and much altered, still 

shows us a St. John with his 

jewelled cross on the left of 

the composition (left, not right, 

being the early usage), pouring 

water from a cup on the head 

of the Saviour, who occupies 

the middle of the work, and 

who stands, quite nude, up to 

his waist in the water of the 

river. The extreme right, how- 

ever, is filled by a figure of the 

River-God of the Jordan, still 
represented quite frankly in 

the classical fashion. The 

age, indeed, saw as yet no 
incongruity in this intimate 

mixture of heathen and Chris- 

tian conceptions. Genii and 

angels mingle with Job and 

Orpheus in picturesque con- 

fusion. The River-God has 

his head crowned with a wreath 

of water- weeds, and in his 

present form he holds a towel ; 

but this towel I take, for a 

reason which will be apparent 

hereafter, to be a bad bit of 

false restoration. Originally, 

I feel sure, he must have 

poured water from an urn at 

his side, as is usual with all 

other classical river deities. 

The urn and its stream of 

water were later mistaken, in 

the faded condition, for a 

cloth or towel, and so im- 

properly represented by the 

ignorant restorer. The cross 

which St. John holds is also 

almost certainlya later addition, 

which gives colour to the idea of the sub- 
stitution of a towel for the primitive 
water-urn. 
But why do I suppose the River-God of 
the Jordan originally held an urn instead 
of a towel? Well, for this reason. There 
is another most interesting mosaic at 
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Ravenna, in another church, now com- 
monly known as Santa Maria in Cosmedin, 
but originally built as the Baptistery of 
the Arians. This mosaic is a century 
later than that which decorates the 
Baptistery of the Orthodox; for the 
round church whose ceiling it adorns 
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decorated their ceiling with a counterpart 
mosaic of the Baptism of Christ, as 
nearly as possible after the fashion of its 
Catholic predecessor. The workmanship, 
indeed, as was natural in that age of rapid 
decadence, is far ruder than the beautiful 
handicraft of Honorius’s time; but the 


BAPTISTERY OF THE ORTHODOX. 


Ravenna. 


was built after the capture of Ravenna by 
Theodoric and his Goths, who, of course, 
were Arians; while the earlier Baptistery 
of the Orthodox was erected and decorated 
under the Emperor Honorius, who natu- 
rally belonged to the Catholic party. Now, 
the Arians were evidently anxious to have 
a Baptistery of their own, just as good 
and fine as that of the Orthodox; so they 
not only imitated its shape but also 


composition is still approximately the 
same. Only, here the sides are reversed : 
the Baptist stands on the right of the 
work, and the Jordan holds, not a towel, 
but an urn. As this is the older classical 
usage of River-Gods, I feel sure that at 
the time when Italian workmen wrought 
this mosaic for the Gothic King, in close 
imitation of the Orthodox Baptistery, the 
Jordan in that earlier and finer composition 
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must still have held an urn, and not a 
towel. I may add that the Christ in the 
Arian work is youthful and beardless, as 
is also the usage in the earliest repre- 
sentations in the Catacombs and on the 
antique sarcophagi; while in the Ortho- 
dox mosaic he wears a beard, which I 
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If this conjecture be right, then a fresco 
of the seventh century in the catacomb of 
St. Pontianus gives us the one other 
needful transitional stage to the medieval 
treatment. Here, as in the Gothic mosaic, 
the positions have reached the more 
familiar form with St. John on the right, 


BAPTISTERY OF THE ARIANS. 


Ravenna. 


venture to believe is entirely due to later 
restoration. Certainly, the Arian work is 
older in type than the Orthodox in both 
these points, though later in the relative 
positions of the two chief actors; and I 
can therefore hardly avoid the conclusion 
that these portions of the earlier mosaic 
have been subsequently restored by an 
incompetent artist, who followed rather 
the usage of his own time than the decayed 
and doubtful lines of the original. 


while on the left bank stands an angel 
with a towel, a clear Christianisation of 
the half-pagan River-God of the Ravenna 
compositions. I gather that as the earlier 
representations grew dim, the God was 
mistaken for a Christian angel, and the 
water by his side for a linen fabric. 

By the time of Taddeo Gaddi’s follower, 
the single angel, again, had grown into a 
pair, and the dove, which occurs both in 
the Ravenna examples and in the Catacomb 
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or ceilings or altarpieces of baptisteries. 
Another good example, indeed, occurs 


of St. Pontianus, was now launched direct 
from the visible hands of the Eternal 


Father. But in other respects, the in the National Gallery itself in the 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, 
In the National Gallery. 


treatment through the Middle Ages re- 


a graceful though somewhat pallid picture 
mained closely similar; and examples for 


by Piero della Francesca in the Umbrian 
verifying it are peculiarly numerous, since room. Notice here the continued relative 
this scene was, and still continues to be,the _ positions of the Saviour and St. John, the 
favourite subject for decorating the walls pose of the hand which holds the patera, 
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and the angels, as usual, on the left bank. 
Only, observe that here they are increased 
to three ; charming Umbrian angels, too, 
in open-mouthed devotion, whom you may 
well compare with the exquisite choir 
which hymns ,the Babe in Piero’s “ Nativ- 
ity” close by, as well as with the endless 
singing angels who form so delicious and 
characteristic a feature in the paintings 
by Buonfigli and other Umbrians of his 
age in the Pinacoteca at Perugia. Look, 
in passing, also at the increased taste for 
landscape, which makes Piero substitute 
two or three well-painted trees on right 
and left for the symmetrical and purely 
symbolical bushes of Taddeo Gaddi’s fol- 
lower. Lastly, note how the increasing love 
of the Renaissance for the representation 
of the nude exhibits itself frankly in the 
figure of the man in the background, dis- 
robing himself for baptism, and introduced 
for no other purpose than in order that the 
artist may show ,his technical mastery of 
anatomical drawing. Visitors to Florence 
will recollect the similar and famous 
instance of the young man on the walls of 
the Brancacci Chapel. 

I may add that while classical boldness 
represented the figure of the Saviour 
entirely nude, the growing reverence of 
later days supplied him with a loincloth: 
but recouped itself, as it were, for this 
artistic sacrifice by frequently introducing 
other nude figures of penitents in the 
background. 

The mostcelebrated representation of this 
frequent theme, however, is undoubtedly 
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Andrea Verrocchio’s calm and majestic 
masterpiece, originally painted for the 
convent of St. Salvi, and now in the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti at Florence. 
This is a picture which every visitor to 
Italy has admired, but which can only be 
really and fully understood by just this 
kind of comparison with other treatments 
of the theme by earlier artists. A noble 
and ascetic St. John, stern, lean, and full 
of desert character, stands in an attitude 
directly reminiscent of earlier usage, yet, 
oh, how much richer in life and move- 
ment! Cup and posture are the same, but 
life has been breathed into them. The 
Christ, though sombre and severe, more 
like a poverty-stricken Tuscah peasant 
than the ideal of Christendom, is yet 
nobly conceived; while the two attend- 
ant angels, loveliest among the angelic 
figures of the Florentine School, are 
so daintily beautiful that legend will 
have it the more graceful of the 
two was added surreptitiously to the 
master’s work by the pencil of his great 
pupil, Leonardo da Vinci. And, indeed, 
even to a technical eye, there are signs 
about it of a still greater hand than that 
which drew the austere and characteristic 
Baptist. I would ask all my readers 
when they go again to Florence to 
look once more at this glorious work 
of a painter who has left us far too 
little, by the light of the comparative 
method which I have here endeavoured 
to focus slightly upon its theme and its 
antecedents. 
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